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ABSTRACT 

, A study was undertaken of the; retirement preparation 
practices and programs in higher eudcation institutions in the United 
States. Mpri$*t^n 2,200 colleges and universities participated. Only 
^ -percent* (96) ' had a formal program to help employees , prepare for 
retirement, and these ins'titutions were m©stly four-year, public, and 
large. Two-thirds t>f. the programs have been in operation less than 
five years, and in 71 cas^s, D^sponsibiiity was with-the personnel 
office. Format's included one-to-one counseling, gro\ip sessions, ' 
lectures^ and discussions. Program topics included th6 institution's 
retirement benefits, other financial matters, health care, legal 
-aff^rg, housing, and leisure time Program fclloiiup was used- at only 
23 institutions, and formal program evaluation at 43. On-site 
examinations bf the programs at five universities (Brigham Young, ^ 
University of Connecticut, Duke, University of Michigan, and Purdue) 
are reported in detail. .(MSE) 
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Just four percent. (96) of the 2,210 responding institutions had a 
formal program to ^elp employees prepare for retirement. These 
96 institutions were mostly four-year (80), public (72) and large ^ 

(67). V • . ' ' 

Major features of the 96< retirement preparation programs in- 
V - elude: ^ \ - 

• Sixty-six' institutioxis^had been running programs for under 
' five years, 44 for two years or Ibss, and just 7 had programs 

in operation for more than ten years. 

• Program responsibility belonged to' the Persoaffel Office at 

* 71 institutions. • ' 

• In almost every case, program eligibility was extended to all 
classes of employees, although usually with an age require-'^ 
ment, and participation was wholly voluntary; spouses were 

* invited to participate at 65 institutions'. 

• The program format was combined one-to-one cbuns^ing 
and group sessions at 49 institutions, a group approach alone 
at. 26, ayU one-toone counseling only at 16; 41 of the"75~^ 

^ institutiolis using a group approach combined lectures with 
participant discussions, 19 employed lectures without dis- 
^ cussionsj and 15 went with discussions exclusively. * 

• Progpam topics varied, but every program covered the in- 
stitution's '•retirement benefits and other financial matters. 

^ Health care and legal affairs were each part bf the programs 

at 68 institutions, while housing/location and use of free 'time 
were each included in more than half ot the programs. . ^ 



• Program 'foUow-up was conducted at only 23 institutions, 
and formal progranr evaluation^was done at 43 institutions- 

On-site examinatiops of retirement preparat^ion programs^ were 
conducted at Brigham Young University, the University of'Con- 
nec^icut, Duke University, thp University of Michigan, and Purdue 
University. These programs are described in detail in Chapter IV. 

Forty-two percent (929) of the 2,21*0 respondents reported pro- 
grams 'for the direct benefit of former staff members, now retired. 

The following information was given about these programs for 
retired staff members: \ ^ 

• A rep>ort on specific facilities, privileges, and benefits avail- 
able to retirees was given by 736 instiiutions. Libraty privi- 

• leges, use \ of athletic and recreational facilities, tickets to 
school athletic and cultural events^ 'continuation of group 
health insurance coverage, and cafetetia or dinfng room. privi- 
leges were the only ones available at a majority of the instil 
tutions. ^ V / . , • 

Emeritus status, was conferred by 5i7 institutions, and 127 
of them offered faculty^ emeriti befiefits not available Jo other, 
-retirees. Most often the additional benefit was use of an office 
or laboratory along with the provisioh of secretarial or techni-^ 
cal assistance. ^ 
^ • Direct contact with r^titees was maintained by 663',institu- 
tions. Ill the majority of cases, contact was on an informal or 
^ semi-formal basis. , ■ - * * ^ ' ^ • - 

Generally, the rationale for the establishment^ o^^aft employer- 
sponsored retirement preparation program can be described as fol- 
lows: Retir9n]ent preparation programs, by prom^pting people to 
consider and plan for the tiipe after they ^-elire, are helpful to both 
employers and employees. Employers.benefit'^because a retirement 
preparation program is an ideal complement to- the overall st^ff 
benefits packa^b, which has the implicit if not explicit .purpose of 
bringing employees to retirement healthy and -Qnancially secure. 
Furthermore, a program that motivates emjployees to actively pre- 
'pare for retirement can make an organization's entire retirement 
process all the more orderly. Beyond receiving direct help in plan- 
ning for one of life's major evehts, employees benefit from retire- 
ment preparation assistance by an increased awareness of what re-, 
tire^qnt will mean to them — psychologically as well as physically 
and'financiall^^and by new knowledge of what their life in retire- 
ment probably will be like. 

-9 
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CHAPTER I- 

^PREPARATION ^=0^iRE J1REMENT: 
THE PROBLEM^ 




, For many Americans today, incYeasing longevity at the older ages 
. ' • ' , means ^ longpr periotl of retirement/ Recent trends to^yard earJier 
retiVements alsb.act to increase 1he* number of , post-working years 
that many men and women may expect. Under these circumstances, 
adequate advance preparation for retirement ^ssutnes greater im- 
portance .thart ever before. On the other hand, the raising \ox 
elimination of mandatoix^retirement ages may compel employees 
to make more difficult Mcisions with respect to the retention of 
oldeV (and younger) employees. In tfiesq Situations, counseling and 
life planxiing , could be.4aluable compbhents of their personnel ' 
policies. What is currently being <ione in this area — and what, could 
be done in the future — fo/ people in the field of higher education ' 
is the subject of this TIAA-CREf report. 
^ ^ -Since 1918, Teachers Insurance and/Anlnuity Association has 
served , the needs of educational institutions and their employees 
for adequate retirement'income protectiony^Over these years, TIAA 
has come to realize that relatively few people, whether or not they 
are employees iif the field of higher education, jnake any careful, 
long-range plains for retiremenl, financial or otherwise. As a result, 
- few ^rkers^ enter retirement with anything rfear the preparation 
'and training •comparable to* what they -had before beginning their * 
' working careers. Yet individuals now can* expect to sjiend a quarter 
or more of their lives in.retire'meht,"and,the prospects are good that 
this, proportion will increase. Clearly, sound^ preparation is -impor- ^ 
tant. Without careful plann?ng and without an early -start on these 

.er|c 1 ; 10'... ' , ^ \ 



preparations, retireirfent is likely to Be less satisfying and enjoy-*^ 
able than, expected. " , ^ 

Only in the year or two just prior to retirement, if at all^ do 
peoiJle seenj to concern themselves seriously with such important 
matters as, where to live, how;to use an extra fifty or so hours each 
week, and how, to managfe the fihanchil changes that are'the con- . 
sequences of retirement. - \ ' , 

'Ah assured income from* Social Seci^rity and benefit^ from an 
employees pejision pfan can perhaps reduce the urgency of per- 
sonal long-teVm financial planning for retirement. An adequate 
retiremend income is of vital importange,^but it is not the orily 
dimension pf retirement living. .Careful preparation in other areas 
is also essential for successful retirement. 

Yet, opportunities to recpi>;e institutional or other assistance in 
pref)aring*for the financiaKand non-financial aspei:ts of retirement, 
* as tliis study showSf are rkr^, even though comprehensive retire- 
ment planning can do much to reduce problems for retirees and 
their fa'milie^. Furthermore, such problems are not always confined 
within th^ walls of the hohie; retirees' problems and dissatisf^tions 
can have an impact on former employers, Jhe communjity, and 
pur society as a whole.. ' 

Traditionally, individuals have been .primarily responsible for 
planning their *Qwa retirements. )But,this is no\ easy^ and individ- 
uals alorfe can seldom mobilize the kinds of resources that are 
needed. Institutional assistance is. required, and employers ^ tan 
serve as partners in this important area. .Indeed, a number of em- 
ployers have made intensive efforts to^S^ist employefes with pre- 
*retirement planning. In general, howjever, neither business, edu- 
cational, nor governmental employers have so far* played a very 
active role in this area. Whatever their present Tole, it seems that 
both employers and their staff members would gain from a well 
organized preretirement preparation program and from a more 
favorable attitude. toward retirement that might resul't amonjg all 
eniployeQS, especially those participating in' such programs. 

J^ow many i^mployers currently sponsor preretirement c&itmel- 
. ing programs?^ 1974 Conference Boarc} survey and a 1975 
survey by the Institute of. Labor and Industrial R^ations of the 
University of Michigan*Wayne StatQ University found that m^ 
employers provide, at the time of retirement, information oi/the 
pension benefits to be expected and any Jiealth insurance co^rage^ 
that is to be continued^ but that only one-fifth (o one-qua{;ter of 



the firrtis surveyed offer infpr'mation f6r retirement beyond that 
natrpw scope. A 1977.suryey conducted the American Council 
of Life Insurance tasked individual employees-: "Does your place 
"of employment currently provide any type of preretirement co.un- 
selihg?"' Fifteen percent of the respondents replied afiirmatively. A 
197273 TIAAXREF survey of retired* annuitants reyealed thai 
lesj than one quarter of tfie retirees rectilled receiving counseling 
or*Qther retirement planning assistance from thdr last employer. 

The TIAA-CREF annuitant survey and other infqrmation de- 
veloped through TIAA's many years of close association withjn- 
stitutiOns of higher education suggest 'that most educational insti- 
tutions have not been deeply committed, beyond active participa- 
tion in financial support through pension. planSv to helping theit 
emplDyets with personal planning for retiremehjt. Beiore this in- 
ference ^ould be confirmed, hoNvever, more precise^ iijformation 
Wei? neqded^ and T*IAA-CREF, undertook a study to determine 
the extent and natCire of retirengtent^planning assistance currently 
being provided by V'S. instillations of higher education for their 
staff rriembefs^ Beyond .this purpose, thb ^tudy had a secondary 
objective of investigating the principal retirement preparation pro- 
grams that have^ beeii "ffevelo^d both in and. outside of the edu-, 
c actional wojld-^prbgrams that can be adapted for use by. any type 
of 'employer. It i? hoped that thQ Study findings reported here wilL 
useful to institutioit^ ""considering adopting,,^ enlarging, or im- 
proving preretireinent preparation programs. also hope that 
this report ^yill lead many institutions to share Our conclusidns that 
individuals, empioypfs, and the commurtity at large will benefit ^ 
more people "are encouraged to rhake effective and r<^alistlc plans 
for their redremertt years. * • - < 

.T^ie '%^maindef of this report has two principal" sections. , The ' 
first; comprised o^Cnapters^ II-V, .reports on the content and or- " 
:ganizati6n of college and mjiversity retirement programs, both pr^c 
i^etirement and post-retirement, ^nd offers,findings from a question- 
naire survey and on-sife examinations of retirement preparation 
programs at fiv^&felecfed institutions. The second s'ectionis a "state 
of flje art!* report on. retirement preparation programming in gen- 
eral; if includes Chapter^. VI;IX,./The finaL chapter. Chapter X,. 
contains details of stddy metftods and information about the, survey 
group, the response' rate,' and the respondent grolip* • \ \ 



CHAPTER II: . 
SURVEY OF , . ; 

EXI$tlNG RETIREI\5ENT 
PREPARATION PROGRAMS, 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION ' 



A survey questionnaire was sent to more than 2,800 colleges and 
universities in the United States*-to obtain information about em- 
ployer sponsored retirement preparati6n assistance available to 
, stalOf members of institutions gf higher education., 

A retirement preparation program was defined for respondents 
as any formal program designed to give individuals a better under- 
standing of \vhat they will be dealing with in retirement and of what , 
they, might do during their remaining time at work to make retire- 
ment more satisfying* For the purposes of this study, a pension or 
savings plan by^tself did not qualify as a retirement preparation 
program^' . > 

"The survey ask»d: Does your institution.presently have^a formal ^ 
-prograih to help employees prepare for their o>vn retirement? Of 
the 2,210 respondenlsr'^SP percent answered No, 4 percent 
answereui Yes, and tha remainder gave aitother answer. 
» Clearly, "vefj^few ao^eges and universities 'provide a formal 
program of retirement preparation assistance for their employees. 
Overall, less than pne out of every twenty^respondents reported a 
formal fetir.ement preparation program^ for stdff members. Speci- 
fically, 96 institutions had programs and l,967*-did «iot. The other 
147 indicated that they provided some informatiori/ab.pUt pension 
plans and other benefits, but not in ah organized fashion, or that 
an outside organization, 6.g., a state retiremei\{ system, runs a 
program that js open to tl^eir employees, or that they actively en- 
* courage their employees to participate in a retirement preparation 




course 'offered on campus to the general public. 

' "^Although a sparsity of programs was anticipated, this result was 
surprising Hopefully ,^the findings reflect a Uck of motivation t*hus 
far to provide a program or a lack of resources and information 
rather than a lack of concern about the circumstances of retired 
^employees, , > * * ^ 

• "* W Of'the 96 institutions having formal retiremeat preparation pro- 
grams for employees, 80 were four-ye'ar, 72 were public, and 67 

' ^^^^ ''^^^^^ ' ^^^^ ^'^^^ students.. Table 1 gives a break- 
down"^'of these invitations by control, level, and size. Large public 
four-year institutions comprised almost half of all thpse offering 
* ■ • this assistance. • * ^ * . 



Table 1 • • ^ 

Institutions Providing Retirement Preparation Programs 
By Control, Level, And Size ' 







Public 








Private » 


Totals 


^ 4-Ye.ar 




2-Year 




4- Year ' ^ 2-Year 






CO 


• £ 

E - 


Large 


1 Small 


Large 
> 

Small 
* 

Medium 
Large 


96 


— 1 

1 . 10 


46 


— , 6- 


9 


' 3 


8 12 i . 


100% 


1% 11% 


'48 


— 6% 


9% 


3% 


sfA^i^o 1%^ 



Note, regarding insHtutional size, small institutions are those with fewer tfian 
1,000 students, medium have between 1,000-5,000 students, and laige' enroll over 
5^000 students. , 



Four-year institutions are more likely thaA; two-year 'institu-, 
tions to be offering these programs because the latter' geaerally 
are 'relatively young schools with youthful staffs, apd retirement 
programs maj^ not yet be a major factor in their personnel policies. 
In the past decade, the number of two-yj^ar colleges increased;, by 
about 80 percent while their total professional staff nearly tripled. 
The* average age of this staff is considerably younger than at four- 
^ , year institutions. In addition, the proportion of part-time faculty 
and administrators is usually much higher at two-year schools, an 



influential factor in an institution's general philosophy of staff bene- 
fits and tjie jemphasis it places on specific benefits. Overall, 2 per- 
cent of "the' two-year institutions and 5 percent of the» four-year 
' institutions in the responding group had formal retirement prepara- 
^tion programs. Moreover, the more people the institution employs, 
the greater the likelihoods that it h^s a sufficient number of 6lder 
employees to waftarit interest in providing retirement preparation 
assistahce a^ well as staff q^lified to develop and riin a program. 
Seventeen percenttof the large, four-year institutions in the re3pond- 
.ing group 'reported a retirement preparation program, compared to 
3* percent of -the medium-sizfed, four-year colleges and 1 percent of- 
the. small. In the two-year sectof^aiso, the large institutions had 
.proportionally ftioce programs, (6 percent) than did the medium- 
sized (2 percent) and the small (less than 1 percent). 

It is not clear why mbre public than private institutions offer 
^program^, although public institutioijs in general are larger than 
private and, hiore solidly financed. Consequently, public cAjleges 
and universities may fiave more personnel and finaHcii^,^pisouroes ^ 
to commitf to retirement preparation assistance. Retirement prepa- 
ration progc^ms werie reported by 7 percent of air>^sponding 
public institutioriVand just* Ji percent of all private. 



CHAPTER Jll: ^ 

CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGE 
AND UNfVERSlTY RETIREMENT - 
PREPARATION PROGRAMS 




Existing employer-sponsored retirement preparation programs have 
a wide variety of forms and components. To obtaip«info^mation,. 
about the nature of programs currently being provided by colleges 
and universities for their employees, the responding institutions 
that reported formal programs wer^ asked a, series of questions 
abput specific derails of the development, format, and composi- 
tion of their pl:ograms\ 



NUMBER OF PROGRAMS ON CAMPUS ^ > 

First, ^he institutions were asj^ed how many retifement prepara- 
tion programs each had and, if more^than one, how they differed. 
Eighty of the schools Kad a sjngle prograift, 15 had two programs, 
and 1 had three. I^hirteen of the 16" institutions with moreihan one 
program described the differences in their programs, v 

Basically; the reasor! some institutions^ had more than onei pro- 
^ gram was that different classes of employees^ were thought to, have 
different counseling needs. At some colleges, different groups. of 
- 'employees belonged to separate pension systems, so programs cov- 
ering benefits an4, retirement income h^d to be segmented. In other 
cases, the administration or tbe program ikrector felt the*assis- 
tance would be most effective if prograrfi participants were Tela-, 
tively homogenous so that information could be/directed compre- 
hensively to a narrower range of needs rather than diffusely to a 



broad range, ef interests. ' ' \ , 

Another factor w^as the lev^l of sophistication of the pv6gvafdf 
Some institutions designed ^separate programs so th^ one would 
■ be-more theoretical or conceptual /than another. A fe^ institutions 
Jbok marital status into consideration,^ realizing tl\at the circum- 
•^stances-ahd concerns of-single people in retirement .would be quite 
different than those of married p^ple, 

• Twenty of the 80 institutions reporting tinly one program indi- 
cated that they select, or group, employees to participajle in it on 
tl^e basis of Specific characteristics. So, even though officially otie 
program was reported, the categories of. participants ^t any one. 
' time is contVolled by tfie college. Seventeen of the 20 institutions 
[ "se occupational category as the major basis for selection, usually 

' ' ^ separating 'faculty and , professionals from other occupational 
groups. Age or, proximity to retirement was another basis for selec- 
tion, as were maritah status and educational level. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPWgNT AND ADMINISTRATION 




Answers to a group of questions covering program development 
revealed that^a few institutions had experimented with ditTerent 
Approaches be/ore settling on the program presently, in/5fteratiou, 
while others made false starts and terminated a prograd^before 
developing the one. currently being used.-In most instances, how- 
ever, the program in effect was the instit'utvon'^ first formalized 
effort and, in many cases, w^s initiated only within the 'last year 
or twp. Forty-four institutions had been providftig formal retire- 
ment preparation assistance for two years or less, 22 for three or 
four years, and2« for five or more years. Just 7 institutions had 
been running a program for more than ten years. 
Responsibility for the retirement preparation function and pro- 

^ gram de>?elopment Was given to the Personnel Office m 71 insti- 
tutions. At the other 23 institutions which gave this information, 
the responsibility was placed with some other administrative unit, 
the Business Office or the President's Office for example, or was 
handled by a district or system office, dealing exclusively with re- 

'tirement matters'. , Typically, the iair^dual dii'ectly .responsible 
for the program was Jhe Personnel Director or other Personnel 
Officer, -In cases where retirement preparation* was ce^rtrally ad- 
ministered, the district or system had a representative, in charge. 



A handful of institutions contracted outside specialists t^L develop 
and run- their programs, and two schools g'Qve these responsibili- 
ties to faculty members^skilled in this area. * . 

; ' Sixty-four institutions developed their own programs with litlle 
or no assistance from the outside, while 31 schools worked closely 
with an outside organization or independent consultant during 

' program development. One institution did not specify how its pro- 
gram, was deyeloped. In 24 of the 31 cases wliere development was 

. a joint effort, the college or university had .the principal rple. . 
rf In most of the 88 Institutions that w^r/ entirely or mainly 

J respohsible fof^ developing their own prog^ms, the Personnel' 
Office did all or much of*the work. A few schools were fortunate 
to have expert assistance on campus, such as a, gerontological 
specialist, and used, this talent. The 7 institutions that employed 
outside people, to develop their programs called on a private re- 
tirement preparation organization (4 cases), a retirement office 
in the state government (2 cases), or a cqnso|;-tium (f case) for 
this sepAce. , , , 

^ The^ividual directly in charge of the program rarely gave 
more thap a small proportion of total work time to it. At the 8!8 
institutions 'which reported this, information, the program director 
devoted less^tfian ten percent of .work finie in 46 instances, be- 
tween ten arid twenty percent in 23 ir\§tances, and over 20 percent 
in 19 instances. At only(i2 cojleges did the^ director work full-time^ 
on the program. . 



. PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 

^ i 

Most institutions with programs reported that they offered the re- 
tirement preparation assistance to all employeesv Ohly a* handful , 
excluded specific groups of employees. As discussed earlier, six- 
*^ teen had separate prograrps for different employee classes. Overall. 
^ 91 of the 96 colleges provided for faculty participation, dne did 
not, and four did not give this information. Administrators and 
^ other professionals were included in programs at all but 4 of the 

f » colleges, * including two that did not respond to the question, 

^ Clerical and secretarial employees were excluded by three inftitu- 

^tjons, and three others failed to answer. Maintenance and service , 
staffs participated in the pfbgram at 88 colleges, were excluded 
from four, and were not reported on Sy the other four. 




, Particrpation^'was almost always voluntary. Eighty-nine of the 
95 institutions reporting this information indicated that employees 
chose whether or not they would pacticipate. T)ie othet six re- 
ported that they specifically requested participation by eligible 
staff members. 

Two survey questions covered the 'age ranges of program par- 
ticipants. One. asked the agfi at which eifiployees first were eligible 
to participate; the other sought the average *age of participants 
at the time they began their participation. 

In general, the retirement preparation program^ were open to 
emplbyees within one to ten years of normal retirement age. Em- 
ployees with longer periods remaining in their e^^pected work 
careers, rarely were invited^to participate because of the^widfespread 
belief that retirement still is top distant for them he strongly 
motivated to^platt toritrfGn-the^olheiJiand^eronto^^ and 
other experts have argued that ten years is too short a~perioa~lcrr~ 

.prepare eflfectively for retirement, particularly if special financial 
planning needs to be' started. Progrtos restricted to employees in 
their final year or two pf work have been especially criticized^ be- 
cause they do not allow a realistic period to implement plans made 
as a result of ^participation.) Forty-five institutions reported their 

^minimum eligibility age for the prdgram to be between 55 and 
60, and 46 indic*ated an age between 61. and 64. 

Some of the colleges followed a more flexible age pattern for 
participation and opened the program to younger employees^ 
Twenty-seven institutions invited employees who were below, age 
55, including seven that welcomed all employees regardless of 
age. Eight institutions did not furnish information about the age 
of ^eligibility. Possibly because many more public^ than' private * 
colleges have normal retirement ages below 65, 25 of the 27 
schools providing retirement preparation assistance 'to employees 

. younger than age 55 were public. ^ . • 

The institutions were asked to estimate the proportion of eligi- ' 
ble employees inviXed to participate , who actually do so. Eighteen 
institutions did not furnish this information. Among those giving 
estimates, the range extended from as little asrlO percent to 100 

^percent. Forty-eight institution^ reported estimates above 50 per- 
cent, with 25 exceeding 80 percent. Thirty institutions gave esti- 
mates equal to or below 50 percent. A related question asked if 
the participation rate varied among different employee groups, and 
53 institutions reported no variation, 35 indicated some Variation, 



and the other 8 did not answer. The most frequently cited varia- 
tion, 13 reports, was a higher level of participation by non-aca- 

*de'mic 'employees; the secolid most -frequently cited variation, 11 
reports, v^as the'opposite pattern of a. lower level of participation 

' l?y" non-academic employees. ^ ^ - 

Participation by spouses also was examined. At 65 institutions^ 

, employees' spouses Wre invited to participate in the^program; they 

' were not invited at 29' institutions, and 2 colleges did not give 
this information. The propprtipn of invited spoQses who normally 
accepted the opportunity to participate varied^from institution to 
institution, but the majority ^reported acceptance rates below 50 

' percent &fid only 1 1 of the 65 schools indicated a rat© above 50 
percent. Seve<:al factors were cited as affecting ^spojjse participa- 
tion: time when, the program is offered, smce spouses " who ^ work 
may be- unable to attend daytime .sessions;;:4iumber of cars in the 
family and availability of public transportation; site of the pro- 
gram, especially if the location, is in a /'bad'*^.neighborhood; and, 
the^depe^to^Avhich spGu&es-_aistor^ otheV school- 

sponsored social functions. ^ ~ ~~ — 




PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

* 

/ . > Format. 

The institutions were asked a series of questions about the specific 
composition of their programs. One, question inquired about the 
basic format of the program. Response fndicated that many of the 
, institutions operated multi-formatted programs. Forty-nine com- 
bined one-to-dne counseling with group sessions, and 35 of these 
institutions provided supplemental reading material fdr^partici- 
,pants. A group approach without one-to-one counseling was of-» 
fered by 26 institutions, and 16 of, them- offered extra reading 
fna^erial. Sixteen institutions used one-to-one counseling exclu- 
sively, and all but one of them gave out reading material as well. 
Five institutions gave* o^J^ partial information ,^bout program 
format and could not be classified on this variable. 

A related question asked which single method was the insti- 
tution's primary approach to providing retirement preparation ygfe- 
^ sistance. Thirty-four institutions o'efported one-to-one couns^nng, 
' 31^indicated lecture with question-and-answer period following, 
, and 28 said small-group discussion. The other threje institutions 
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. . relied on self-study by employees using maleriaffi^ distributed in 
.group or individual cDufiseling, sessions. 

•2. Program Frequency. » ' 

The institutions were requested to elaborate* on the details of the^ 
formal each followed. Jhe 65 insthutipns using one-to-one coun- 
seling varied the frequency and spaeing of the counseling sessions. 
Fourteen had open-ended counseling, iu which employees could 
receive personal attention as frequently or infrequently ds they 
wished. However, the reports ^suggested, that this procedure often * 
was more 'of an informal than formal arrangement. Forty-six of 
^ the institutions offered a specified numiber of counseling sessions: * 
8 had just one, 14 had two, 18 had three, and 6 had more than 
three. Those institutions having more than one session generally 
spaced the sessions three months or six months apart. The other 
five schools did not report on the frequency and spacing of their ^ 
one-to-one counseling sessions. ^ 

The 75 inaLitutions using a group, approach al^o showed di-^ 
versity in .the. format of their programs; Forty-oae combined l«i^ 
ture and discussion, 19 used lecture without discussion, and*l5 
employed discussion , alone. Th^ number of group sessions in a 
^ -^rogtamj^anged from one to twelve. Eighteen schools scheduled 
just one sessi^9 hid two, 7 had three, 8 had four, 7 had six, 
3 had seven, 6 had ei^ht, and 6 had more- than eight. F(>ur insti- 
tutions did not report the number of sessions. JThe spacing of ses- 
^ons^did not have quite the same ^vel of diversity. Thirty of the 
53 institutions having more^than one session held them either one 
or two weeks apart. Eleven colleges ran sessions more frequently^ 
than one- week apart, usually condensing them into one or one-* 
half day, and 7 ran them less frequently, although never more 
than six months apart. Five institutions did JV)t give this infor- 
mation. ' \ 

' - V ■ . 

5. Group Size. 

- The institutions following a group format wereasked to estimate 
•the number people typically attending a s€ssion. The reports 
on group size varied from.as Jfew as five to over two hundred. The 
larger groups were most.Jikely to participate in prbgrams using it 
• lecture format, while the smaller groups were in discussion-ori- 
. erited programs. The average size of the groups Attending lectures 
was 55^, although this figure was much higher for programs with- ^ 
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* out a discussion component and somewhat Idwer for thosCsinclud- 
•ing discussion. The average size- of the groups participafl^g in 
discussion-orily programs wa^ around 25^ and only in a few c^ses 
did this number exceed 30.- — . - . .. 

>. * 
4, Program Content. ' ' - * 

Details were sought about program content, i.e., the topics dis- 
cussed and the amount of time devoted to each, and 94 of the 96 
institutioits furnished this information. All 94 covered |he institu- 
tion's retirement benefits and^r Socfal Security, ^d^3 went into 
broader financial rnatters ificluding some or alf of the .following 
subjects: sources and amouiits of income aad expenses, assets and 
liabilities, net worth,, investment strategies and opportunities, bud- 
geting, Iqng-.and short-term financial planning, liquidity of assets, 

-ways to earn and save money,* tax'exemptionsja^ advantages, 
consumer awareness, inflation, and proteotioR^tgainst financial 
catastfi^hes. . 

Health care and legal affairs were the next most popular topics, 
each being part of 68 programs. Sessions on' health looked into 

' physiojogicaT^and* psychological* aspects of" aging, preventative 

"health care, health maintenance, physicaLjitness and .exercise, diet 
and nutrition, safety precautions and accident prevention, age- 
related diseases and physical problems, sexual activjty'in late/ 
years, depression^ stress and tension, how to choose a doctor. Medi- 
care and health insurance glans, and nursing care. Discussions on 
legal matters usually included, when and hoW to seek a'lawyer, legal 
preparedness for retirement, geogr'aphicaf vanations in law, estate 
planning and trusts, wills, probate, fow^r of attorney, guacdiaris 
and conservators, contracts, business'ventures in retirement, oWner- 
sHip, late marriages, frauds and quacks, and-; special consumer 
considerations. • if . ' 

Use of free time and housgig considerations were covered in 
more than half of tl^ |t^grams.'Jhe topic, of retirement activities 

. c?)mmonly included tliMconcept o£ leisure, how to relaxv avenues 
for creativity and self-expression, arts and crafts, hobbies, travel 
and entertainment, volunteer services,^ part-time Work, sfnall-busi- 
ness opportunities, education, meditation and contemplation^ and 
organizations for older people. The segments' on housing covered 
such items as the decision to move or not to^move, points to con- 
sider when choosing ^ location, retirement in foreign countries, re- 
tirement communities, types of housing, owning oi: renfing, condo- 

' . ■ 13 
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mimurnT*l;^ftid cooperatives, mobSe homes, vacation or second 
homes-, mortgages and other financial considerations, hbme^prdtec- 
tion,linsurance, special housing designs' for older people, nursing 
homes, and living with family or friends. ^ 
. Atritudd and role adjustments were topics included in 33 of. the 
progt*ams. In these sessions, the participants dealt with a variety 
of matl^ers: the changing nature of retirement, myths and realities 
of aging, losses associated with the termination of the work rol6, 
new relationships wftji spouse and family, opportunities for growth 
and self-improvement, loneliness, boredom and inactivity, ways'to 
achiev-e satisfaction and status in the retired role, and widowhood 
•and preparation for death. * ^ 

Some programs gave special attention to Uen^s ^ther programs 
covered in a broader context. Ten programs included full or half^ 
sessions on one or more of the follpwing: consumer affairs, vol- 
unteer services, employment opportunities, nutrition, emotional 
impact of retirement, and/or widowhood. { ^ 

As reported by the institutions, the number of segarjaje topics 
cc^yered in their programs ranged from one,to twelve. Twenty-four 
cohered. t^n or more, 32 discussed from ^ixjo ten, 28 were Jimited 
to from three to five, and 9 covered only finances and health 6r 
finances tilone, The^an^ount of time devoted to a topic -varied by 
topic and from program to program, penqrally, a topic or a theme 
encon^passing two or more related ^pics was allocated one to 
two hours .in group ftieetings and one hour or less in one-to-one, 
counseling sessions. v * , " 

The institutions were asked which ,topic elicited the greatest 
amount of interest from participants, financial affairs was the > 
response given by 80 of the 89 schools that answered the question; 
4 reported legal affairs and 2 indicated health. Employment op- 
portunities, attitude and rol6 adjustments, and retirement organi- 
zations each were named once. 

5. Other Features. * 

The survey sought several other points of information involving 
- the operation of programs. As to location, almost alt sessions w^re 
conducted on campus. The majority were run during normal work- 
^ ing hours. Mpst programs used outside personnel in some capacity. 
Ninety-four institutions held programs in campus facilities, and 
the other 5 hired a nearby conference .center or meeting room, in- * 
a local ^motel or hotel. Sixty-four programs were offered entirely 
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durilig. normal business hoursr with employees being given re- , 
lease^ time to attend, 23 were run during non-working hours — 
20 in the evening and 3 on the week wd — and 6 were operated . 

- on a 50-50 shared-time arrangement between employer and em- 
ployee. Seventy-four colleges employed outside specialists in some 
capacity arid 20 ran programs. entirely with their own personnel. ^ 

The major role of outside specialists was to provide technical 
expertise based on theiVlcnQwledge of particular topics. Usually, 
they were used irt group meetings; very few institutions involved 
them in one-tp-one <:ounseling. Specifically, outside people acted 
as resources in the following ways: in 55 programs, as lecturers or 
iitstructott; in 11 programs; as leaders or co-leaders of workshops 
or seminars; and', in 10 programs, as advisojs or consultants. (In \ 

. a few programs, o.utside personnel performed mpre than one of ' 
these functions.) In most casesr they were independent profes- 
sionab^ugli-as lawyers, doctors, or psychologists; the, others worked 
for firms specializing in this line of service or for organizations with 
strong interests in retirement and related matters, e.g., 'a repre- 
sentative from TIAA-CREF, the trust department of* a bank, or 
■ the Social Siscurity Administration. 

; ' ■ '■ ' 

PROBLEMS WITH THE PROGRAMS ^ < 

A question was asked about any significant problem*(s) an insti- 
tution had encountered with its program, Responses to this ques- ' 
. tion suggest that most of the 96 programs have been running 
smoothly?^ Sixty-six institutions reported no significant problem, 
22 indicated a problem, and 8 did not answer the question. 

The -type of problem commonly experienced was characteristic 
of new or young programs: low attendance, finding qualified people 
to* act as leaders or resource authorities^ obtaining worthwhile 
materials, insufficient funding, content not suflidently developed, 
etc. The most 'frequently., cited problem, "not comprehensive 
enough,'' was rtieritioned in 8 of the 22 cases^ 



FOLLOW-UP AMD. EVALUATION 



^ . The ^Aal questions' covering retiniment preparation assistance 
dealt with whether or not/the institution had procedureis for re- 
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inforcing or refreshing information imparted during ♦the program 
and evaluating program effectiveness. Most oPthe institatiom--r{r-v 
ported that theyhad no follow-up procedure. Half indicated that ^ 
they made no attempt -at program evaluation. ^ 
, Sixty-foyr' schools reported that they did not follow up on the 
program and. 23 that they difl. The other '9 institutions did not' 
supply "this information. Follow-up procedures, wefe both active 
and passive. Eight schools had a prpgram of one>to-on? counseling ^ 
to review, topics covered in group sessions "on a more personalized 
basis. Ten institutions ran refresher courses of some type, ranging 
from classes to reunion dinners. In a more passive vein, 7 colleges* 
(enrolled program graduates in national retirement association^, 
relying qn-these organizations to pr6vide the follow-up service. ' 

Formal program evaluation ^as not pcyrformed by 48 .institu- 
tions-, while 43 schools indicated. that they di^ evaluate in some 
way. Five institutions did not answer the question. All ^ut 7 of 
the 43 schools using evaluation me.thods relied on written or oral 
evidence;from program participants. The* others employed trained 
observers (4 cases) or had a gommittee review procedure (3 * 
cases). jEvidence collected from participants was mostly subjective, 
i.e., personal opinion, although arfew institutions' relied, oji objective 
hieasures, e.g., >ljefore-and-after (?bmp^isohs o^ retijement infor- 
mation, plaps madefy as a result of the program, and changes in 
attitude. • . 
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CHAPTER 'IV: V ^ 
RETIREMENT PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS AT . ' - 
SELECTED INSTITUTIONS— 
FIV6 CASE ISTUDIES . 





The retirijment preparation prograrms at Bjigham Young Univer- 
sity, the'Universfty of Connecticut/Duke University-, the Ufl^versity 
of Michigan, -and Purdue University were selected for special 
attention and examined 'in detail during visits to the rampuses. 



BRIGHAM VOUNG UNIVERSITY 



Progrant Development and Administration^, / ' \ 
In the early 196a's, Brigham Young«Universify bad not instituted 
a, mandatory retirement age, and there ha(| beeiVv^mev disagree- 
menfs between employee's and supervisors and betv^^ faculty and 
, de{)artjnQnt heads' over when someone should r^tire/The adminis- 
^rtration decided that ah effort should be made ta deal with the 
problems cbncemfnj^ the tiipe when an employee should retjre. 

A ^Retirements Comniittee; composed of persoonel from, all 
levels, Vvas formed to deal, with the issue and to recommend solu- 
tions/ This committee served as both ^ buffer and an a'dYoc^te,. 
and soon took responsibilitj^ for counseling grosptective retirees. 
Abbut fhB ^anrie time; 'committee members b^an'to realiz*^ that* 
they werel^eing involved much too .late in . the employee's life* to"* 
help him br her get^'- ready for redre^ment if preparation ^ad not 
already been started. As a result, interest in a formal retiremeiit 
^counseling program spread and, in; 19^9, the Retirement Com- 
mittee started a program- of^ evening cfein^. sessions for BYU 



employees who were at.least age 63. The dinners were designed to 
get near-retirees together so that they could receive useful informa- 
tforl about retirement as well, as leatn that others were jn the same 
situation with identieal concerns and anxieties. 
* In 1972,^ BYU establish^ ah age |5 mandatory retirement 
policy. Soon afterward, tha Retirement Committee began planning 
an exp^nde^d retirement pre|)^ration program Aviih the support and 
'encouragement of BYU's Administration. A three-part program 
was the result. As the first step; a retirejnent manual was prepared 
with tlie help of a special' task force. It contains ^extensive data 
^ about life in retirement, treating suich areas as finances,' hqaltH' 
cafe, leisure' time, etc., andiit ^iven.^to every potential' retiree. 
Secondly,' a retirement training seminar was ^substituted for the 
preretirement dinner session. It was inaugurated m the f976-77" 
academic year and is offered' jto all employees. age 61 aifd older. 
As threlfinal hep] BYU's Benefits Office started an "early" eduea- 
tion program to sensitize younger employees 'to the importance' of 
stattinjg fin^ciarprep;ar'ation for retirement at an early age. This 
progralJi^^jto^^ a-sound/slide presentation which is used at 
departmental an^aculty niteetings. Retirement planning assistarfce, 
is now an integral parUof BYU's staff benefits program, alid is 
'rpcogni^d as such' by the. Administration ^nd staff members^ Xhe 
present program is relatively new and expe^rimentaC an.d future 
changes are highly probable. • . ^ ' . ^ 

The Retirement Committee has overalLrespbnsibility for retire- 
ment prej)arationf,\^nd members run the entire pfogram'on a fairly 
small budget. Basically., it functions as an a^visoi^ utiit^ to '.the 
Administration, which has the fihal word oh all malSters affecting 
retirement policy. The Personnel Director and the Manager of 
Employee Benefits serve on the Committee as part of their regular 
duties.' Th,e other members serve on a thrqe-year basis. Committee 
meotbefs devote a great deal of time to the program! and the work 

considered a normal part of their responsibilities. Because their 
efforts are mostlf voluntary^ precise figures &n the number of hours 
they actuajly devote to the program are not available. ^ 

Program Participation. . ' < . - 

BYU allows every cla^s of employee to participate in the program, 
and their spouses as wellj and makes participation Wholfy voluntary. 
Tfie philosophy underlying thg^eligibility decision" wgs e>cpressed 
in a statement by the program's director: "Each'of our employees 
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is as important as the next, .and no University program would 
ever impose an arbitrary class system." * \ 

As to the age for eligibility/ the BYU Retirement Committee has 
^ set '61 as ^he target, which would give those planning to retire ,at 
62, the earliest age at which one can begin .receiving Social Secur- 
' ity benefits, at least one year to make some preparations. The 
' intention, ^w6Ver, is to lower the eligibility age step-by-step to 
reach'people in their mid-40's. The average age of programs partici- 
pants has been 63, but now that a backlog of older employees has 
been served, a greater' number 6f younger staff members, will be 
participating. . 

The partifipatibn rate for employees bars beea very high, around 
^95 percent, but tli^' figure includes attendance at th^ retirement 
dinners that were the core of the program until the seminar^was 
- introduced last year;.. The acceptance rate for the first seminar was 
' oyit 90 percent. Spouse^s too have almost /always accd'pted X]\e 
. invitation; their /ate of participation . also exceeds 90 percent — 
and they have been enthusiastic participants. The program gives 
considerable emphasis.. to inyojving both married partriers in retire-' 
' mept plapning. ' . : , / 

program Components, ^ ' ' 

iBrigham Young University's •program combines a formal retire- 
ment information sernfnar With oiie-to-one counseling that is more 

, pr less ihformad, i.e:, the individual usually takes the initiative to 
meet with the counselor. In addition, each potential retjree receives 
th^' ittirenient planning manual ^s a self-study aid and' for back- 

' ground material to use in tKe seminar. ' ^ - ' . 

The individual counseling is provided by the Manager of the 
Employee Benefits Division. Topics covered in these sessions al- 
ways include income and benefits Iput are not restricted to the 
iin^ncial area. Frequejitly, .the counseling ranges into leisure. Jtime 
activities, chahged relationships with spo^$e and family^ housing 

, and location ,<Sn9 volunteer servfces, among other subjects. 
^ A' group seminar^pproaeh was^ adopted because it was cdn- 

. sidered the best method of getti;ng people with common problems ' 
and concerns togetWr in an interactive and^siipportive environ- 
ment, and- also becaOse it i^ a practical and economical' way of 
giving information to mariy people. The groups have been fairly 
large,^ around seventy people including spouses, mainly "because 
of a backlog of eWgible employees. As the program matujes', group 
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size is exp^ted to diminish. The seminar is run by the Retirement 
Committee, who chose this format -because the former arrange- 
ment, ^combined dinner and class, proved to be an ineffective 
training instrument. The seminar is condensed into one half-day 
session covering four broad Subject areas: finances, health^ iegal 
affairs, and personal financial management. Financial matters a^e 
emphasized an3 the seminar begins Vith a general session devoted 
to this subject; following this session the group breaks into smaller 
units to cover the other topics in concurrent workshops that are 
repeated twice. The seminar if run-on campus in the afternoon in 
an area specially designed and equipped for meetings, i.e., a con- 
ference room and ^ot a class room. The leader of the general^ 
session and all -workshop leaders are BYU employees. A Social 
Security- representative always makes a presentation. The Retire- 
riient Commmee looks for leaders/lecturers who are^ people- 
oriented, sensitive to the specialneeds of older people, and skillful 
"ia^public-s^aking and working' with groups. 

In practice,' the;BYU seminar is both instr-uctional and partici- 
pative. Formal lectures are given- in^the general session, whHe irt 
the workshops* participants are invited to ask questions, following 
,shbrt presentations 'and then to carry pn^, discussions. Dialogues, 
and exchanges *among .partitipints^'FeV 7"^^ 

The program's major budget items are printing ^and materials. 
The lecturers and other jesource authorities contribute thefr serv- 
ices, and the cost of released' time for participants is" absorbed by 
the University. Refreshments ^re served ori/ the break but, other 
than this, little effort is made to embellish the program. Program 
promotion also has been kept to a mi'nimum, , although special 
invitations 40 participate are issued and all deans, department 
heads, and supervisors are requested to encourage the people under 
their direction to accept these invitations. 

. . ^ I 

Progmm Follow-Up and Evaluation, ^ , . 

Brigham Young University provides personal counseling for\ 
"graduates'* of the seminar who feel they need this additional help. 
All semin^ participants are requested to complete an unsigned* 
evs^juation questionnaire intended to assist the Retirement Com- 
mittee in discovering areas where irtiprovements could be made. 
So far, the' participants have consistently rated the program highly. 
In addition, Retirement Committee members regularly sit in on the 
seminar and workshops to form personal opinions. . . 
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Program Development and Atimi/iistration. 

, The University |of Connecticut's retirement preparation program 
was developed in the Personnel Department, with the {Mincipal 
mover and contributor being the officer in charge of staff benefits. . 
This.office^^s regular duties brought him into frequent contact wfth 
University employees nearing/retirement, and over the years he/ 
became increasingly aware that these people needed as^stance in 
long-range planning for retirement. In J 970, when he was a niem- 
bejr of^ a state committee on preretirement planniag, he became 
more deeply involved with, the siib^^^^t and wMced o'n the design *- 
of a program for University ejsf^loyeesTTlrit same year he recom- 
m^ded to t% Administratipn that the University initiate a pro- 
gram, obtained the necessary approval, ^rfd completed the design 
with softie assistance from experts in gerontology and other age- 
related subjects. In, 1971, the University offered the program for 
the first time, and it has been runnifig ever since. Although the 
program never has been formalized as a staff benefit, the Admin- 
istration and employees alike have given it quasi-formal status by 
their continued support and interest. 

The program is directed*entirely 6y the Personnel officer. It has 
no permanent staff, nor a separate budget. The incidental expenses 
for printing, etc. are paid from the Personnel bOdget! The director 
has complete control over tbg 'p^og'"^"^'^ format and content, and 
only a few changes have been made since the program's introduc- 

■ tionln 1971. The amount of time the director devotes Jto the pro-, 
gram each year represents less than five-^percent of his total work 
time. 

Program Participation . . ' , 
Age 45 was set as the earliest age at which a University of Con- 
necticut employee is invited to' participate in the progf^m. The rea-, 
son for this relatively young, age is that the minimufn retirement 
age for state employees is ageTSO Cwith ten^^ears' service), and^'the 
^ program's target group is people within three to five years of retire- 
ment. Eniployees younger than age 45 are welcome to participate 
if 'they have a special interesf but otherwise are discouraged from 
applying. The average age of participants has bfeen 55. 

The program has had great success in attracting participants. 
The director estimates that dose to 90 percent of the employees 
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^ who have retired from the University since the program's introduc- 
. tion took part in it. Participants are given time off to attend ses- 
'sions. Spouses are invited to participate, but their participation has 
^been lower than hoped-for,' somewhat below 50 percent. The low 
rate is ^Uributable to the time of when th4 program is offered 
—during normal business hours when man^ spouses cannot get 
' away— and to the Universit/s rural setting which is quite some 

distance from the homes of many employees. 

' Program Components. ^ I ' 

The University 'of Connectfcut's program involves a group ap- 
proa^ch supplemented by one~to-ope counseling. One^-one coun- 
^ seling.sessions usually foHow the grdup meetings and are intended 
to personalize information im^^arted in them,. They have the spe- 
cific purpose *of covering University benefits and insurance, al- 
though the rang'e of topics cbvered is often .much brOader. 

The group format is lecture with a question and' answer period , 
. afterwards. This approach is particularly well-suited for the large * 
groups of 100 or more that participate. Usually^- discussions be- 
tween the lecturer and participants, as well as among paxtieipaAts, 
follow Jhe questions and answers. The group segment comprises- 
five sessions given one-week apart, each running approximately two 
hours and devoted to a separate topic: income and benefits, estate 
planning, physical and mental health, legal affairs, and use^of 
leisure time. THe meetings are held on campus during regular 
working hours. in a large me^ng hall. The director hopes to ex- 
pand the program to cover son^ of the less pleasant aspects of re- 
tirement, such as loneliness and boredom, even Ih/ugh he feels 
these topics are not easy' to work with and less ap^aling to par- 
^ tic i pant's:* ' ^ 

Other than the program director, lecturers usually ^re outside' 
. experts, chosen with considerable cafe they must have knowledge 
6f the subject' matter, of 'course, and also be effective public 
•speakers and skillful at handling large audiences. Empathy with ' 
^ the ^circumstances of older people is a necessary attribute. Speakers 
are asked tg^donate their time. 

i - ' 

4 Program Follow-Up and Evaluation, 

The Unkersity of Connecticut also makes one-to-one counseling 
available fOr those who complete the group sessions and belieVe 
. they need more personalized assistance. The program director de- 
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cided against having,^participaijts make evaluations since they are 
so overwhelmingly favorable as to be^virtually useless in identify- 
ing areas that need improvement. Iiwrm^l feedback has indicated 
that the program is considered pertinent and useful,/ although 
somewhat deficient in covering^the un]pleasant aspects of retirement. 



DUKE UNIVERSITY 



Program Development and Administration, 
At Duke University, retirement preparation assistance is a recent 
4ev^?lopment. In J 972,- a newly appointed director of the, Univer- 
^ sity's Personnel Department, a strong believer in the need for re- 
tirement preparation assistance, assigned a member of the Training 
Section the job of studying<he feasibility of designing and imple- 
menting a retirement preparation program for University em- 
ployees. Following eighteen months of research and preparation, 
she put together a pilot program and completed a manual for pro- 
gram leadership. This pilot program was conducted for University 
employees fn 1973, and feedback was so favorable , that the Per- 
sonnel Department decided to offer the program on a regular basis. 

In 1974, the Administration on Aging awarded Duke a three- 
year grant to test and perfect ,the model using Duke employees as 
subjects. During the term of the grant, responsibility for conducting 
the program was shared with the Personnel Department by the 
Duke Cenfer for, the Study of Aging and Human Development. 
The grant expired in 1977, and the Office of Continuing Edjucation 
" has been mad^ responsible for administering and running the pro- 
gram. Plans ape, underway to offer the pi'ogr^m to the community 
at large^ as well as to Duke. staff members. 

Program Participation, 

Duke set 55 as the earliest age for program eligibility but, because 
of a backlog, has not yet invited empl9yees below age 63. Since 
the program was the basis of a research project,jt§ design and or- 

^ganization are highly structured ^ind there has been a firm limit on 
the number of participants. In addition, the program is intended 

^ to* address the^needs of a particular dge cohort of potential retirees* 
rather than overlapping cohorts, taking into account the likelihood 
that p€$>ple one or two years from retirenient will have a*different 
perspective than those seven or eight years away. The average age 
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of participants has been abo^ft 69 for the faculty and professional 
group and 64 for the other group. 

Duke operates one program, but does split employees into two 
separate groups according to the retirement system to which they 
belong. In essence, this arrangement separates faculty and profes- 
sionals from the rest'of the employees. The part of^the program • 
"devoted to staff- benefits is different for each group, but the remain- * 
ing material is the same. The manner in which subject matter is 
covered varies somewJiat, however/ because the separation by re- 
tirement system, is, in effect, also a division along educational 
attainment. Material is presenfedvon a more abstract level in -the 
sessions for facujty aaid professionals. In the program^s first year, 
publicity was used to gain attention — tekvisidti exposure and oc- 
casional articles in campus and local nev^spapers — ^but interest 
grew so quickly that all promotion was stopped to avoid a situation 
of having to turn ^way people attracted by the publicity. 

The participation rate for faculty and professionals has been 
slightly lower than that for other* employees. The program director 
.believes the reason 'for the difference is that the program was 
initially viewed as being oriented toward non-academic employees 
and this image, although fading, still lingers. Spouse participation 
has been at a level only about half that of the employees, mainly 
' because many invited spouses have had jobs of their own and 
Qould not get away. Special attention is given to seeing that spouses 
take an active role in the program and in planning for retirement. 

Program Components. 

Duke's program has snjall group discussions as its core and also 
involves personal counseling on a semi-formal basis. Audia-visual 
presentations, „ worksheets, supplementary reading material and 
formal lectures are part of the group discussiorf sessions. Each 
session opens with a presentation by an expert in the topic under 
consideration. Following this presentati9n is a question and ans\^er 
period, after which the authority leaves and the group begins a 
discussion of the tppic under the direction of the prograni leader. 
The discussion proceeds without the expert present because it is 
feared that his or her presence could disrupt the normal dynamics 
of the group and impede open discussion. 

The group segment consists* of ^ten sessions, each running frorn^ 
two to three Hourl The sessions are held on campus ahd 'are 
* spaced about one month apart. This, arrangement is designed to* 
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give participants enough time to absorb material an^ tq prepare 
for the next session. It also makes scheduling easier. There is a 
deliberate order to the sessions. Emotion-laden topics are dealt 
with only after mutual trust and^group cohesiveness have devel- 
oped. Occasionally, a session mil be held in the evening but the 
usual pattern is to condupt them during regular working hours. 

The average size of a group is between 15-20 people. If a 
participant has a unique problem that others dp not have or is 
reluctant to discuss a personal matter in public, oi^e-to-one.,coun- 
^ seling with the program director.is arranged., In addition, individ- 
uals are invited to seek personal codnseling between meetings or 

\ ^ even after the group segment is comgleted. If the program director 
is unable to deal with a personal matter effectively, -the individual 
will be referred' to someone who* can. 1 ^ ^ . 

Asr would be expected with ten- sessions, the' program is.^com- 
prehensive. The topics covered include Social Security and Medi- 
care, the l|^versity's retirement benefits, budgeting, estate plan- 
hing, legal affairs, consumer awareness, physical andNmental health, 
housing and living arrangements, role relationships, hobbies and 
crafts, other leisure time activities, employment opportunities in 
retirement, arid organizations for retired people. The major em- 
pjiasis is on finances. ' ' 

Leadership 'skills are especially important in the Duke program, 
particularly the ability to direct gi'oup behavior, be<?au^e cohesivfe^ 
ness and fre^ exchange in the meetings are critical to its success. 
Consequently, the program d^irector' must have an aptitude for 
working with and leading adults. Knowledge of specific topics is 

^ less important for the director but essential for ]jtj£^lecturers or 
resource authorities. Most of these experts come from the Duke 
community, and recruitment has qjpt been a problen?, nor has 
training them, because they generally are accustofned to public 
speaking and large audiences. 

The social dimension is important in the program and substan- 
tial time is giVen to establishing a solid foundation to support a 
high level of group interaction. Icebreaking techniques ^re em- 
ployed as are other methods of creating a close group. ' V 

. . Program FoUow-Up and Evaluation. ' ' ; 

The^Duke program includes the opportunity to take a refresher 
course, i.e., repeat fhe group sessions, ^and to receive one-to-one 
counseling. Program evaluation has been particularly systematic ' 
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and comprehensive since it was a condition of the research grant. ' 
-Information gain, behavior, , and attitude changes- were measured.^ 
^ by an experimental technique using test and control group^5..:^e- 
sults of the, experimental evaluatjpn indicate that program partici- 
pants adjusted to retirement better than the control' group in terms 
of health ratings* life satisfaction, emotional adjustment, and 
social interaction. In addition, the participants complete an' eval- 
uation questionnaire. Feedback from participants, including in- 
formal reports, has been highly positive. 

THE UNIVERSITV of MICHIGAN • ' 

- i * ' V <S ' 

Program Development and Administration. ^ 
. Formal retirement preparation assistance was first, offered to em- 
ployees by the University of Michigan in 1969. Prior to ^1969', no 
real interest in this kind of assistance had been expressed by the 
employees. or the Administration. The major impetus came from 
* Woodrbw Hunter, a pioneer and outstanding contributQr to tlie 
research ancj literature on the subject of retirement preparation. 
He approached the- Administration on his own'^nd convinced them 
\o initiate a retitemei>t preparation program for employees^. Wr. 
Hunter was then conducting retirement preparation programs 
based on his own n\odel for outside groyps through UM's Institute 
of Gerontology. - ^ ' . ^ - , • « 

The Hunter model was adopted virtually intact for the Unjver-* 
sity's program, and very littje development work was nei^ssary 
before its introduction. Responsibility for the program lies with the 
Office of Staff Benefits and the Training Section of the Personnel 
Department, although Mr. Hunter and others at the Institute of 
Gerontology have provided considerable assistance and direction. 
Over the years, some minor -changes in program organization and 
content were made, but its basic format, small group lecture an4 
discussion, has remained ^he same. From 1^69 to 1974, only the 
professional/ administrative, clerical, secretarial, maintenance ^nd 
service staffs participated; a separate program for faculty was in- 
troduced in 1974 as the result of expressions of strong interest by ■ 
^ this group in response to a survey -questionnaire. 

The two programs ,are similar in format (group-based) and' 
content, brut differ in the level at which material is discussed and 



in the emphasfs given to certain subjects. In addition, the resource 
authorities, i.e., experts, used during the various sessions tendj6 
play a larger role in the faculty program, which, has a greater 
amount of discussion and exchange. UM adopted the two-program 
approach for several reasons: (1) the financial concerns of each 
group were expected to be different, in part because faculty salaries 
were generally higher; (2) a certain degree of.social^distance was 
anticipated between tfie two groups^because their mterests and 
experiences were so different, and this might inhibit exchange of 
information, the core of the program; and, (3) classroom respon- 
sibilities prevented the faculty from attending a program run during 
flormal working hours, while other emj)loyees with more flexibility 
in their work schedules might not have found evening of weekend 
sessions so. attractive. UM's expeHence witlj separate prq^fams has 
been favorable, and the participants in e^ program usually ha^e 
formed fairly cohesive units and\ taken active roles in tKe group, 
discussions. \ * 

The direct costs of the University of Michigan's programs are 
shared by the Staff Benefits Office and the -Personnel Departmeli;^ 
although neither carries it as a separate* line itqjn "m the budget. 
The major expense is^the salaries of the programs' leaders .of faqili- 
tators, as they ar^ called, who are University employees. The costs 
of printing and materials have been^ small, arid just'a few of the 
resource, authorities receive honorariums. Released time, for the 
non-instructional staff who attendj—^he. instructional staff partici- 
pate on their own time— is charged t6 departments sending people. 

Prggram Participation, ^ ^ . 

The target age for ai^ invitation to the University of 'Mic^iigan's 
program is 55. 'This age, was,selfected*as the most reasonable given' 
the normal retirement ages pj 67 -for faculty arid 65' for other 
employees. Tl^e program director thought that ten to twelve years 
was more than adequate time to make and 'carry out retirement* 
preparations. The average age of participants has been 60. * 

. The acceptance rate has never been calculated for the prograrp- 
because^ there has always been exec's demand. Spouse participation* 
also has been good, especially for the spouses of faculty. ''T4ie pro- 
gram stresses active* participation by spouses. Reializing that retire- 
ment raises many new areas for discussion" betv^een -spouses and 
that termination^pf the work^rple usually medns a* significant in- 
crease in other roles, including Xh^tot spouse, the program leaders 



consider joint planning by. husband and wife to be essential ta 
effective preparation. ^ . * " 

Program Components. . • ^ • 

^ The initial program at the -University of Michigan was a facsimile 
I of Wpodrow Hunters group model. Over the .years, the basic for- 

mat — lecture followed by discussion — and content have remained 
the same, but some structural changes have occurred. .Although 
each session still opens with a formal presentation and concludes 
with a group discussign of the topic, lecturfe is not stressed quite 
as much as in the past and the program leaders and resource 
authorities deliberately dowqplajj^ the instructor role and try to 
participate as simply other members of the ,group. Group size is 
limited to 30 people to permit more^open expression of ideas. In 
addition to the group approach,. the'Oniversity fgr some time has 
offered .individual counseling to deal with, personal retirement 
" . matters, almost^xclusively pensions and other benefits. This coun- 

seling is an informal procedure, initiated by the individual rather 
than the institutiprr, and is not closely linked to tjie grou'p segment. 
It carries an informal status because most employees choose to 
* retire before the mandatory age of 70 and the institution is unn. 
aware of their plans until notified, which often is very close to the 
date of their retirement. . v 

Both group segments, the one for faculty arid the one for other' 
employees, *are 'comprised of eight sessions ;and cover approxi- 
mately»the same topics: Social Security and Medicare," the Univer- 
sity's pension plan and other benefits, legal matters, physical and 
mental health, housing and living ^pangements, financial jplanning, 
, ' new rojl^s, and use of leisure time. The faculty program empha- 
sizes investment matters more strongly than does the othef pro- 
•gram. Sessions run-about two hours each and are held in the eve- 
ning and during the day on campus in rooms designed specifically 
for meetings of this kind. Audiorvisual aids are used, and supple- 
4jiehtar reading materials ^ire "9istribut'ed. 

the program facilitators have considerable experience in the 
• * . design, implementation and evaluation of training programs and 
. thus are skilled in the art of dealing with older people in an educa- 
' tional« context. Special efforts are made to keep the atmosphere 

informal and friendly and to get participants to interact easily. 
Every program^ starts with a welcome from an officer of the Uni- 
versity and ends with a graduation 'celebration. The resource 
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^authorities who make the presentations and participate in the dis- 
cussions come from the local community and include some of 'the 
University's faculty and officers. ^ • ' 

Program Follow-Up and Evaluation. 

Each program participant has the opportunity to receive individual . 
counseling just. prior to retirement. Program evaluation is con- 
ducted through a questionnaire distributed to participants follow- 
ing ,each group session. The evaluations have been consistently 
favorable. s ' - . * 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

^ Program Development and Administration, 
Purdue University^ experience 'with retirement preparation assis- 
tance for employees dates from 1972 when a program Jfor the^ non- 
academic and non-professional staffs was initiated to deal with 
anticipated problems relating to the reduction of the mandatory 
retirement age from 70 to 65. 

Purdue's Administration and the Clerical and Service Staff Ad- 
visory Committee both were moving forces in getting a program^ 
*- underway. Responsibility for program development and implemen- « 
• tation was placed with the Personnel Department and the Staff 
Benefits, Payroll, and. Insurance Department. A team from these 
two units designed the program. Leonard Z. Breen, a Purdue 
faculty member wHo-died recently,(^was of great help to the team. 
He had conducted extensive research and made major contribu- 
, ' tions in' the field of retirement preparation programming. The 
College and University Personnel Association supplied ^useful in- 
formation, .and the programs of a number of local employers were 
studied. i , - . 

Considerable experimentation w^ subject matter ahd 'the riian- 
ner in which it is presented Has been done since the program's 
' Inception, but always within the context of the program's basic for- 
mat of lectured and discussion. A separate bufsimilar program for 
^ faculty and other professioiial staff was introdpced in 1975;. Again, 
the Adminisfratibp w^s a prime mover, this time along with the 
Faculty andJStaff Compensation and Benefits Committee, with the 
impetus coming from the success of the clerical and service staff, 
progr^p). Both programs have formalized objectives and are firmly 



established within the institution's benefits system. Throughout the 
University, starting in the PrQsident's|^nke, nhere is* a feeljng of' 
strong support for this assistance. • ^ " . 

Both ^the professionals' program and the clerical, secretarial, 
maintenance, and service staffs* program cover the same material, 
with one exception. This exception is University ^:>enefits and insur- 
ance—participants in the different programs also are in %separate ' 
retirement systems. The principal reason fof the two-program 
arrangement is the belief 'that the peoplp 1n the two groups have . 
differing needs, especially with regard to financial matters. The ar- 
rangement has a. drawback: considerably more time, effort, and 
expense are involved in running two programs than one. The di- 
rector of the .programs indicated, however, that interest in partici- 
^pating has been so great during the past few years that more than 
one program would have been necessary anyway. Each session of ^ 
both programs is conducted twice, once djuring the day'a'nd then 
repeated in the evening; ' 

Purdue University's Staff Benefit?, Payroll, and Insurance Office t 
any the4*ersonnel Pepartment share the programs' expenses. Actu- 
ally, the expenses are absorbed rather than shared because specific 
costs arfe not separately identified. Nopersonnel staff works ex- 
clusively on the program and most. of the lecturers have donated 
their services. Expenses have been mostly for printing and supplies. 
Released time is Written, off by the University for those who attend 
the sessions. 
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Program Participation. 

.Purdue University established 55 as the threshold a^e for an invi- 
tation to participate in the programs, but has hot yet worked^down^ 
to it. Last year the age 58 group was invited for the first -time^^ Age 
55 was selected because it was the target^ age for mOst of the re- 
tirement preparation programs of other employers in the area 
around the University, but also with the recogni^n that younger 
employees might .be too occupied with family obligations ancf 
careers to have ^ serious interest in retirement planning. 

The participation rate has beep around 40 percent, but lower 
for the faculty and other professionals, possibly because thj^ir pro- 
gram has been running for a shorter time than the one 'for the 
cjerical and service staffs. Spouse attendance has been low at- the 
day sessions but high at the evening sessions in both programs. The 

/ programs' director does not link the difference entirely to spouse 
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participation but 6as observed that the eyening'^essiona tend to be 
much more spirited than the day sessions, ^ ' 

.,Frogram Components. 

Retirement preparation .assistance* at Purdue University involves 
group/meetings'" and personal coiiriseling. Here, too, one-t6^-one 

'^counseling is an infpqiial procedure, but one which is well-known 
^nd mdily used. . , . ' ^ 

The need for and frequency of qne-tb-oije counseling 4s detef- 
mined>by .employees. However^ all deans and department heads 
^e notifieci iputinely about the people* in their units who are^ with- 
in one year of retirerpent and are encouraged to urge them to seek 
pecsonal counseling on retiremeilt matters. The counseling is con- 
droted by th^Staff JBenefits, Payroll, andJnsurance Office, but is 
not restricted to befoefits and insurance. Frequently, the^ counselor 
will visit 'potentia*! retirees ^t their places of work rather than hav- ^ 
ing^them come fd th? pffice. Which reinforces the infomial^t^nding 
of the^coun^eling. . >^ | 

The group "format, as. Well as the content of th^ fiye sessions 
coinprising the^full groVip pf ograro, ^resulted from the background 
research on the program. The basic format is lecture followe4'by^ 
a question and answer period; In addition^ supplenientary reading 
material is distrib^ted t5 JJiarticipants, This approach was Selected 
because the planners anticipated large groups, ajt least during the 

-•Srst few years^ when there would be a considerable backlog of 
efigil^le employees. Each^^of flie^ five sessions; which ^re held on 
campus* one week apart, runs about two hoSVs. ' * r ^ 

A* number of, different subjects usually are covered in a session, 
although .each^,session has a central theme.- The first session is an 
introductofy exercise looking at retirement in[general andjhe need ^ 
to plan carefully for^lhat time of life. Thje, second session de^ls with* 
Social Security-^and Medicare, the third with University benefits 
and insurance, tha fpUrth^with l^gal and other financial affairs, and 
the last with personarplanning methods. The lecturers ape drawn 
from the University ' community whenev^ {Possible. They are 

, chosepi for their knowledge and credibility in the subject arejv, and 
also. {or their public 'si||akihg skills. ' ' ^ 

^ ^.A top admuus^rafipR ^ffii5i0T always speaks at the first 'session to 
demonstrate. the'Unive'rsity's sUpport jfor the program. There is a 
Systematic pfbmotion plan for the program: deans and department 
hi^ads 'are askqd to encourage their eligible employees to attend and 
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^articles about the progFam appear regularfy in the school and em- 
ployee newspapers during the enrollment period. Special efforts are 
.made^to keep^the atmosphere^ at the sessions open and casual. 

^ Program Follow-Up^and Evaluation. ' 
Purdue University does not have a follow-up procedure for its 
group ses3ions peruse, but does offer one-to-one counseling on re- 
tirement matters to all potential retirees. This counseling may pre- 
cede or be in lieu of the group component A't tho. end of each 
group session, the participants ate asked to evaluate it on a check- 
list form. Evaluations have bgin highlj^ positive. , 
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CHAPTER V^. 

NON-PENSION BENEFITS 
PROVIDED FOR 
RETmED EMPLOYEES 




The questionnaire sent to the 2,800 cfolleges and universities also 
^ sought information about programs the institutions had for their 
retired §taff members. The Survey asked: Does your institution' 
presently maintain*contacl with and/or assist formef-empioyees now 
retired? Eleven'of the 2,210 respondents did not answer. Of- t;he 
2,199 respondents that did- answer, 929 (42 percent) reported 
Yes, 1,219 (56 percent) reported No, and the remainingsSl (2 
percent) indicated that their institutions had had no retirements 
*a$ yet. Table 2 offers a breakdown by control, level, and size of 
the institutions which db help their retirees in some way. Nothing 
relating to the three vadaWes distinguishes these institutions from' 
those that do -not assist or keep in touch with their retirees. 

Table 2 

Institutions Having Programs For Retired ^n^ployees . * 

By Control, Level And Size 

*Public Private 
Total . 4-Year 2- Year 4- Year 2-Year 
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929 10 93 177 21 72 57 192 221 -55 25 5 . ,1 
100% 1% ,10% 19% 2% 8,% 6% 21% 24% 6% 3% 1% * 




*Less than 0.5 percent 
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The 929 collies .and universities, reporting programs- for 
"^already-retired employees were 'requested to com,plete.a series of _ 
questions about these benefits. The fisit questions covered the'^'spe- 
cific facilities, privileges, and benefits provided (other than those 
'which were made available by the institutioj[is.to the general pub- 
lic).. Seventy-nine percent (736) Of th^ 929 institutions provided 
this data— 84 percent of the public 4-year^rbup, 80 percent of the 
private 4^ear group, 724?ercent of the. public 2-year group, and 
$5 'percent of the private 2-year group.< Reports were made by 
checking a list of facilities, privileges, and staff benefits offered to 
former employees. ' ' . 

Table 3 shows the types of benefits provided by cbn.trol and type . 
of institutions. Library privileges, use of athletic and recreational 
facilities, and tickets to athletic and cultural events were made 
available by two-thirds or more .of the schools. 'Continuation of 
group health insurance coverage\and cafeteria or dining room 
privileges were reported by a majority, although the insurance 
sometimes was available for retirees only to age 65. Except for the 
opportunity to take courses at special rates, no other benefit ^yas 
offered by more than 40 percent of the institutions. Data in this 
table indicate differences between the 4ryear and 2-year institu- 
tions: proportionately more'of the 4-year group made a particular 
item available in practically every instance. . 

The institutions also were asked which employee classes were 
eligible fctr ^ach benefit item; and whether any charges were made.' 
, Tables 4A and^B show thh information. Breakdowns by institu- 
tional control and type are not shown because there were only 
minor differences along thesp two variables: proportionately fewer 
public than private institutions*ha^ no-charge arrangements while 
2-year colleges were more likely than 4-year fo offer a particular 
item to the non-teaching and non-professional staffs as well as to 
faculty. 

' Percentages in Table 4A show the proportion of institutions 
offering a benefit tb retired employees in each of four work classifi- 
cations. For example, of the 476 institutjons giving information 
about eligibility (and charges) for athletic events and recreational 
facilities, all extend th'is privilege to retired faculty but only 82 
percent include Ttftired service workers. Percentages in Table 4B 
indicate the proportion of institutions charging or not charging 
former employees for the availability and use of an item. Per- 
ccentages total 100 percent reading across. For example, 59 per- 



Proportion Of Institutions Making Facilities, 'Privileges, And Benefits Available To Retir^ Staff ♦ 




^ Total 


^-Year 

Public, 


Private" 


; (Public 


2»Year 

Private 


Athletics/ Recreational Facilities 


69% » 


73% 


71% 


1 54% 


59% 


Cafeteria/ Dining Room 


" 53 


49 


59 


42 


• . 47 


Concerts/ Dramatics/ Lectures 


66 


60 


73 


59' 


41 


Course Offeringg 


" 42 


44^ 


42 


33 


47 


Library « ^ 


80 


78 


87 


60. 


88 


Discounts, A^ Bookstores, Etc. 


" . . 27 


25 


34 


■ P 


29 


Children/ Spouse; Education 




14 • 


34 


8 


29 


Financial Loans 




■ 7 


2 




_ 


Housing - ^ 


J 


3 








Iparking* * 


35 


45^ 


32 ^ 


21 


18 . 


Office/ Laboratory Facilities 


V. 20 


30 


19 


A 


6 


Secretarial/ Clericiil Assistance 


. 8 


^ • Ml 


7 


5 


6 


University/ Faculty Cliib 


^ ' ' 20.. 


35 ' 


16 


• 3 


12 


Social/ Professional Glubs 


12^ 


/17 


11 


7 




Group Travel 


11 * 


15 


•11 


3 


6 


Group Health insurance 


. 63 


77 ^ 


57 


* , 54 


47 


Group Life Insurance 


39 


• 54 


34 


*24 


24 


Medical Counseling/ Examinations 


' 2 


--^ 2 


3 






Medical Treatment ^ 


3 


2 • 


,4 


2 




Infirmary/ Hospital Facilities 


,4 


5 


, 4 * 


^ 




Job Placement/ Employment Counseling 




5 


5 


6 


6 


Financial Counseling 


6 


5 


8 


5 


6 


L*egal Counseling 


1 


1 


1 






Personal Counseling 


18 




15 


13 


12 




p = 736 


n = 236 


n=375 


n = 108 


- n = 17" 



Table 4A , - ^ 

Proportion Of Institutions Making A Benefir Item Available To Retired.Staff In Different Work Classifid^tions 



Retired 
Faculty 



Retired 

Administrators- 
And Other 
Professionals 



Retired 
Clerical- 
Secretarial 
Personnel 



Retired v^^,^ 
Service- !; 
Maintenance 
Personnel 



/\inieiics/ KeQreaiionai racmues 


n 


— 4/0 


1 (\r\of 


95% • 


Cafeteria/ Dining Room 


n 


=^362 


100^ 


97 


Concerts/ Dramatics/Lectures 


n 


=451 


' 100^ 


96 ' 


Course Offerings 


n 


= 285 


100 


95 


Library 


n 


=537 


100 


95 


\^ 

Discounts, At Bookstore^ Etc. " ^ 


n 


= 180 


• 

100 


. 92 ' 


Children/ Spouse Education 


n 


= 165 


ipo 


• 94 


Financial Loans \ ' 


n 


=2Q 


100 * 


. 100 


JHousing ** ^ 


n 


= 27 


100 


79 


Parking . - ^ 




=238 


100 


93 


yjixice/ i^aooratory>r acuities 


'n 


= 125 ^ 


97 


V 

37 


Secretarial/ Clerical Assistance 


n 


=46 , 


91 - 


49 


University/Faculty Club ' 


n 


= 133 


• 100 • , 


80 


Social/ Professional Clubs 


n 


=80 


^ 98 


90 


GroXip Travel 


n 


= 77 


100 V. ' 


90 


GrouD Health In<Jiiranrp 


n 




inn 


yo 


Group^ Life Insurance* 


n 


=25r 


9,8 


96 


Medical Counseling/ Examinations 


n 


= 15 


100 


88 


Medical Treatment v 


n 


= 15 


loa 


95 


Infirmaiy/ Hospital Facilities 


n 


= 24 


100 


92 


Job Placement/ Employment! Counseling 


n 


=32 


94 ' 


86 


Financial Counseling 


n 


= 39 


100 


98 


Legal Counseling 


n 


=6 


100 


100 


~ rsonat Counseling 


n 


= 119 


100 


96 . 



'IS 



OJ /Q 


T 


88 


85 


83 


82 


- 84 ' 


83 


83 


81 


73 


/J 




71 


91 \/ 


87 


' • 43 


•39 


78 


• "76- 


7 


1 


9 


9 


27 • 


22 


48 


44 <^ 


78 


77 








87 


./89 ' . 


88 


50 


^% 


65 


6? 


84 


84 




69 


86 


89 


83 , 


83 


91 


. 91^ . 



Table 4B ' ' ' ' ' ^ . • 

Cost To Retired Staff Of The Benefit Item Made Available 



CO 









lotal 


Athletics/ Recreational Facilities 




476 


100% 


Cafeteria/ Dining Room 
Concerts/ Dramatics/ Lectures 


* n = 


362 


100% 




45r 


100% 


Course Offerings - ^ 


^ n= 




.100% 


Library ~ , 


n= 


537 


100% 


Discounts, At Bookstores, Etc. . 


n = 


180 


100% 


Children/ Spouse Education 


*n= 


165 


100% 


Financial Loans 


n = 


20 


J 00% 


Housing * 


n= 


27 A 


100% 


Parking 


n ~ 


238 


100% 


Office/ Laboratory Facilities ^ 


n= 


125 


100% 


Secretarial/Clerical Assistance 


n = 


46 


100% 


University/ Faculty Club " « 


n= 


133 


. 100% 


Social/Professional Clubs 


n = 


80 


100% 


Group Travel 


n= 


77 


100% 


Group Health Insurance 


n= 


405 


ipo% 


Group Life Insurance 


n= 


152 


100% 


Medical' Counseling/ Examinations . x 


n = 


15 


100% 


Medical Treatment "^^^ • 


n = 


15 


100% 


Infirmary/ Hospital Facilities , 


n= 


24 


100% 


Job Placement/ Employment ^ounseling^ . 


n = 


32 • 


100% 


Financial Counseling 


n = 


39 


100% 


Legal Counseling • 


n= 


6 


100% 


ersonal Counseling 


n = 


119 


100% 



Charge That Is 
Charge That Is , Same As Or 
No Less Than For More Than For 
Charge Present Staff Present Staff - 



jy 






40 ^ 


6 


1 




93 


39 


2 




59 


47 


5 




48 


82 
0 ' 

✓ 


< _ 




• V& 


37 \ 


1 




62 


5 • 






' 95 




7 




93 


68 


V ^ 3 




29 


oo 


1 

J' 




1 1 

A i 


'85 


'-i 2 




13 


24 
29 


16 

• , 1 




■ t 


a 


'5 




92 










36 
47 


' 10 . 






33 






67 


17 






83 


88 
'85 




* 


12. 
1-5 


100 








8'4 


1 




15 
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cent of the 476 institutions giving information about charges (and 
eligibility) for athletic events and recreational facilities did not 
charge and 41 percent did, , 

Finally, the institutions were asked if they cOpfer emeritus status 
on retired faculty and, if so, whether any of the items were pro- 
vided onl^ for faculty emeriti or if faculty emeriti received any 
•other special considerations. A total of 5«7 institutions indicated 
that they confer emeritu^status, and 127'o^ them offered retired 
faculty emeriti benefits or privileges nor available to non-emeritus 
retired faculty. In most cases, the additional privilege was the use 
of an'office 05 laboratory as.well'as the prpvision of secretarial or 
technical assistance and/or special parking privileges. A few insti- 
tutions reported items nol on the purvey list, such as having one's 
picture displayed in a pIacb<ibi^or. 

^ A second set of questions asked whether the cdlleges maintained 
yirect cbntact with former employees and, if so, ^ow this was done. 
?eventy.two percent (663) of the 929 potential responding institu- 
tions rejforted that they kept in touch with retirees, 7 percent (68) 
that they did not, and 21 per6ent (198) failed to answer'the ques- . 
tion. Very little difference by control or. type of institutions was 
noticea. 

The institutions indicated their methods of staying in contact 
with former employees by use of a checklist. Tjble 5 diy)Iays the 
4a'ta reporte^d %,.658 flistitutiotis. Entries are arrayed from .most 
frequent to least frec^uent. The most popular means of maintaining ^ 
contact was through the mailing >of school or other publications^ 
closely followed by contact in connection with pensions and other 
benefits and by invitation to return for school events.*The remain- 
ing seven methods were employed in much fewer instances. Some 
valuations by'contrpl and type institution can be seen. For ex- 
amfrfe, private institutions wqre more likely than public to: mail 
materials to retirees, including greeting 6ards* invite forme? em- 
ployees back for^^chool/^vents; and, have school representatives 
write, call, or visit retirees from time to time;. 

Finally, the institutions were asked if contafct with retirees was 
on a formal or informal basis and which offiie or department was 
responsive for this activity. Six-)iundred-fifty answered the first 
part if tfiis question and 628 responded to the second part. Three- 
quarters (41S7) of the instftutibns reported that the confacl was on 
an informal or semi-formal basis; just 130 reported formalized 
procedures:. One reason for the lack of formality is that t^o-thirds 



Table 5 . ' " ' % - r ' 

Proportion Of Institutions Maintaining Contact With Retired Staff - ' ' 

X.-^^x^""^ ' ^ ^ 4>Year 2>Year 





Total 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Mailing of School or Other Publications 


74% 


64% 


81% . ' 


' 67% 


80% 


In Connection With Pensions and Other Benefits ' , 


67 


74 


68 


48 > 


50 


Invitation to School Events, Such as Commencement 




45-- 


* 72 


64 


65 


* Holding Special Events for Retirees, Such as Diimers 


30 


28 


30 


30 


30 


Open Invitation to. Return and Talk Over Things 


23 


30 


20 


19 • 


20 


Routine Updating of Personnel Records 


• ^19 


17 


' 21 


17 


15 


Sending Greeting Cards on Birthdays, Holidays, Etc. 


14 


6 - 


1? 


10 . . 


35 ' 


Having a School Representative Write, Call, or Visit 


11 . : 


6 


16' 


6 


20 


_ Sponsoring a Retirees* Club 


k 


10 


3 


6 




' Following Up on a Retirement Preparation 'Program 


2 


3 


1 


' 2 






n=658 


n = 208 


n = 342 


n = 88 


n = 20 



i 



of the schools maintained contact through more than one unit. In 
aJmost every case where one office coordinated all contact the 
procedure was formal. Usually, this unit was the Personnel Depart- 
ment; occasionally it would be the Business Office or the Public 
Relations Departniient. , ' . , 





CHAPTEft VI: ~ 

RETIREMEldT PREPARATION* 
IN PERSPjECTIVE- 

The population of the United States is growing steadily older. To- 
day, the mediah age is 29?0; seven yeare ago it was 27.9. Projec- 
tions havg t|ieSnedian age rising to 34.8 by the year 2000 aAd to' 
37.8 by 2030.» The birth rate and the fertility ratQ have been in 
steady .decline for a number of years,' while people in general ar^ 
more healthy and long-lived. Life expedtancy at birth has risen 
from about 68 yearss'in 1950 to abdiit hi years today, 76.5 for 
women and 68.7 for men. Almost 23rmillion people are age 65 

^rl^lder, and the figure is increasing at a fate of more than 1,000 

/per day. In 1977, about two million people will .turn 65. By the 
year 2000, the population age 65 or 5ldgr is expected to be about 
^ 30 million; as a proportion of the total population, this^older group 

, will approximate 12 percent,^ a si^ni^cant increase ovqt the 1970 
^ proportioiTof 9.^%. B| the year ^03©, thlg number of. people age 
65, or«older is expecte<f to exceed 50"million and comprise about 
17 peitent^f the t^tal population- Th?'sh2[rp rate of growth in the 

^Ider ^popiflation chas (^nd will) place inci^asing strains and dp- 
mands^<^ s6tiet|^s resources^ and lupgort systems. 

Thio«e %hd arcin the older U.S. ppulation groups (recognizing 
that "6l<^'^*is a sbmewhat'subjectiye arid- arbitraiy clesignation) 
•have experienced and have survi^d' sorae'^'turbulent times: 4wo 
world-wide wars and two sknalleV-scale conflicts, 'the. Great De- 
pression and several recessic^s,'and the emet"gence and spread *of* 
a highly- technical, ^eciali2ed, Or^n>zed; €nd urbanized sbciety. 
• Change has filled thei^ existente. Yet, after being called on to 
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demonstrate adaptab'ility, independence, and productivity all their 
lives, older people frequently are forced into passive, non-produc- 
tive coles, once they cease working. That is* not to say the qlder 
population is a homogeneous group. They are as diverse and differ- 
entiated as ayy other age^ group. However, at retirement (either 
mandatory or voluntary) a person's options in many areas .of life 
can be reduced dramatically and become progressively fewer with 
the passage of time. Without adequate preparation for this.situa- 
tion and wftly^t foreknowledge of likely retirement circumstances, 
individuals can find retired life to be a disturbing and, possibly, 
unpleasant experience. 

A.realistic and comprehensive retirement preparation program 
can facilitate the transitibn from worker to retiree by. giving pm- 
spective retirees and their families useful information, helping them^ 
to develop an Motional readiness, and stimulating them to make" 
and carry out worthwhile pjans.^ ; ^ " 



WORK AND RETIREMENT 



ERLC 



Work is^one of the most'significant human activities.Ht gives peo- 
pie the opportunity to be productive^nd creative,' bring* personal 
arid financial rewards, and provides a network of social contacts, , , 
Work equates w^th independence, accomplishmeiit, prestige, and a 
defined position iQ society. Moreover, it organizes life and provides 
a tight framework for daily existence. Suspension or terminatron of • ^ 
wprk can seriously disrupt one's life^aBd eliminate a principal' 
source of status and satisfaction' ' * ^ . * ' 

In contemporary society, one who lives the average life span can 
expect sometime to retire; be retired, or be.afTeqfed by retirement. 
Retirement has become an institutionalized aspect of society, ^al- 
most^ a commonplace event, but this was not always so. In mdny - ^ 
respects, retirement is a phenomenon unique to the twefttieth * 
century. Prior to this century, most workers continued working 
until they died or were no longer physically able, but the interplay 
of several factors brought* about what J. Roger O'Meara, formerly 
of The Conference Board, has termed the ''"retirement revolution." 
These factors were:. government pfegrams. Social Security in par- 
ticular; actions by business organizations md unions resulting in 
shorter work careers and greater economic security'; medical ad- 
vances and increased longevity; and technological and social ad- 
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varices which brought about drastic changes in work and leisure 
patterns. 

Retirement may be viewed as a breaking point with the past — * 
with former life styles, activities,- friends, and >cellea|Ues— rather 
than as a normal part of the continuum of life, but this view would*^ 
be mistaken. RetTrement is now an accepted fact of life as well as a 
way of life. 



GROWING INTEREST IN RETIREMENT PREPARATION 



Careful planning for major life events is not uncommon through- 
oui most of 'life, but planning is frequently overlooked when it 
^ comes to retiren;^ Pepple neglect to plan 'for retirement fof a 
>farietyof reasons. Some are highly personal, such- as an unwilling-* 
ness to leave work dr a-lack of planning'skills. Others are less per- ' 
sonal and relate, directly or indirectly to the absence in our society 
of institutionalized systems for retirement preparation assistance.^ 
Individuals are directed and influenced by society's institutions 
throughout the first three 'quarters of life— through school and the 
work year§~and then it appears that they must enter and pass 
through the last quarter with considerably 4ess institutional' direc- 
. ' tion or support, Spcial Security, pensioif, and special programs for 
older people notwithstanding. While this statement may well t)e 
hyperbole, the director of a national retirement organization re- 
cently observed that people cqmmonly devote morS time and effort 
to planning a two-week vacation than to preparing for^retired life, 
a period that might span two decades or more. _ , ' - 

There is "evidence that intorpst- in retirement preparation has 

. been growing on^both the indi^idl^al and institutional levels in 
^r^cent years. The^number of organizations providing retirement 
planning assistance has increased, as has the number of people 

, seeking this assistance and the number of people enrolling in as- 
sociations of retirees, such as the National Retired Teachers 
Association, the American Association of Retired Persons and the 
National Council of Senior Citizens. Also, coverage of retirement 
questions has expanded considerably in both technical and general 
readership publications, television, and other ipedia, this interest 
' is likely fo 'grow because the four factors that were primaply re- 
sponsible' fo.r sparking it are likely to become more intensified in 
the future. These factors are: 1) an expanding reti^emerit ethic; 
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2) tte cl^anging circumstances of older people; 3) increases in the 
number of senior \yorkers and the proportion of older people in 
the total population; and 4) heightened concern among employers 
for the \<^elfare of employees. ' ♦ 

/ . The Expanding Retirement Ethic, 

American' society was greatly influenced by the work ethic during 
its first 300 years. This ethic is'still a vital force, but in the last 
50 or so years, as the six-day and then the five-and^one-half^day 
.work week. disappeared, a new ethic featdring leisure has emerged 
and e^certed an increasing impact on society's institutions and in- 
dividuals' value systems. Retirement as a social .invention is one 
phenomenon of the leisure ethic, and lias made a major impact on 
§ociety ip its own right. Social Security, Medicare, retirement com- 
munities, retirement organizations, and early or phased retirement 
practices are just a few examples of recent innovations that'mark 
the growing influence of retirement as a social phenomenon. ' 

People have not only been reorienting their valueS with respect 
to work,* leisure, and retirement in recent years. They also have 
been poming to recojgnize retirement as a commonplace event and 
retir^ life as a distifict phase in the life cycle. Mweover, there has 
been growing realization that individuals should prepare for the 
experiences an<J responsibilities of retirement just as they would for 
any other stage in life. Fortunately, the myth that older people are 
rigid in behavior and attitudes has been debunked; considerable 
evidence exjsts to prow-that people do not necessarily lose their 
ability (or passion) for jeaming neW ideas and ways of doing 
things as4hey^grow old. ^ ^ 

2. The Changing Circumstances of Older People, 
The status of older people in society has generally improved over 
the last thirty years. Robert N. Butler, Director of*the National. 
Institute on Aging, has written that the present and upcoming 
generations of older people are and will t)e more numerous, better 
educated, better circumstanced, more politically aware, and more 
demanding of their rights than any past generation. One strongly 
exprd&sed ^mand of older j^eople has been their bid for stronger 
support systems for people such as themselves who are outside the 
economic mainstream, including better assistance, in preparing for 
retirement. Many factors have contributed to.the changed circum- 
stances of the older population. Some of the more significant are 



" longer life expectancies, imprdved standards (3f living, the waning 
of the extended family system, growth of social suppor? programs, 
and greater Acceptance of alternate life styjes. 
^ More people' are living longer on the'average than.ever before. 
Statistics "reported^ by the Bureau of the Census show the normal 
life expectancy at 65 to be about 1^8 years for a woman and 14 
years for a man; In addition, longevity shouK continue to taprove 
as a result of medicdl advances, better health and hospital care, 
and higher standards of living. . ^ 

.General economicr progress,* as well as Social Security and pen- 
sion plans, has enabled old6r people to live more comfortably and 
, ' * independently than in the past. This is not to s^y that. they are 
better off relative tp the rest of the population; older people are, in 
fact, considerably poorer (an overall income level about^half that 
of ^1 other adults). As a grc)up, however, thejr aggregate wealth 
and economic impact are substantial. ^Localized impacts can be 
great. For'example, the Sun City^ retirement ^communitj^ in Arizona 
is estimated to contribute a^out $330 miHion annually to tKe state's 
economy, and its residents hold over 10 percent of all the state's 
savings accounts. . 

When the country's economy changed from basically rural- 
centered and agricultural Jiy urban-centered and industrial, changes 
in the patterns of family living arrangements followed. A family 
system in which three or more generatibns live together in the same 
house or in close proximity became less and less common. Today, 
^adults of different generations frequently live considerably distances 
a0Mtin order supply a dynamic economy with a mobile labor 
force. The pop^tion at all ^es has become les^^liant on the 
fan?ily and more dependent on other (non-family) systems and 
theniselve§. An increasing array of opportuhities or 'options for 
obtaining assistance became available to older people, iitcludiJig 
Social Security and M^fcare, pension plans, retirement organiza- 
tions, retirement con)tnunities^. l||ore will probably. bet3;fortfi- 
coming.. -/ ' . 

Society's norms have changed >yith respect to life styles of older 
people. N6 longer is the "grandpaYerit? role thought to be typical. 
Older people are increasingly seen and portrayed as active, in- 
volved, and creative individuals, due in part to the growing, ac- 
ceptance^Xif leisure a? a worthwhile pursuh for peoples.of ^11 ages — a 
* . ' * ' challenge rather than an escape. Life styles ar§ not ^s prescribed 
for older peopl^as they once were. Retirees have as many, if not 
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dimensional employer-employee relationship. In the wake of the 
change, managers have cdme to'realize that workers do, not neces- 
sarily fipd work intrinsically rewarding^ nor do they derive full 
satisfaction and motivation from remuneration alone. As a conse- 
quence, employers have turned increasingly to the social and per- 
sonal dimensions of motivation .and have become more sensitive 
and responsive to workers' needs, including those that have conse- 
quence after an employee leaves work. It is now commonly recog- 
nized that a retiring employee, even one with a substantial pension, 
' needs mdre than a farewell dinner, a gold watch, and a pat on the 
back as he or she heads into retirement. This broadened employer 
interest can be traced to several factors. 

Labor unions have been a major influence, of course. As labor 
unions grew in membership and power, they brought a new balance 
to the employer/employee relationship and exerted pressures to 
improve working condftions. The federal and state governments 
also have acted to liniit tKe. employer's role in controlling the work 
environment. ' * ' . " 

Impetus for qhange came from within management as well as 
from outside* Developments in management theory during the last 
thirty or forty years have emphasized the importance of social and 
perso'hal factors on employee productivity, morale, and loyalty. 
Gradually these theories were integrated with established theories 
and practipes, and managers (and potentia^l managers) learned that 
the "economic man'** theory o^ motivation no longer could solely 
explain employee motivation. Organizations began to pay attention 
to nbrieconomic motivators and to redefine the objectives and ex- 
pand the scope of their benefits progrjlms. * 

Another factor has been the dissipation of the American tradi- 
tions of independence and self-reliance. The reality and complexi- 
^es of modern society have eroded the philosophy that individuals 
are entirely responsible for their own destiny. It is widely recog- 
nized 'that some people cannot cope alone with the demands of 
^everyday life, and vaiious suppoit hyhlcius ha.vc developed to help 
them function in ^society. Given this milieu, increasing employer 
involvement in aiding employees with ^ variety of personnel and, 
benefit programs is not^^rprising. , * 

o % 

Jhe four factors just discussed are major reasons why interest in 
oldpr people, retirement, and retirement preparation has tfeen in- 



creasing at a noteworthy Irate during the last few decades. The 
literature dealing with retirement preparation, while by iio means 
extensive or exhaustive, has been growing at a rapid pace also; the 
subject has been receiving coverage in both scientific and popular 
. publications. A numtfer of the reports and articles address the defi- 
nition of an employer's role and ^responsibility in helping employees 
get ready for retirement. 
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CHAPTER VII: 
DOES THE EMPLOYER 
HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR RETIREMENT , 
PREPARATION ASSISTANCE? 



Individuals bear the ultimate responsibility to plan and prepare 
for their own retirements^ and no employer should be expected to 
carry out this work for an employee. However; an employer can 
help an. employee get ready for retirement by offering encourage- 
ment and guidance in designing and following through on. an ' 
organized approach to retirement preparation. Gerontologists. are \ 
' in agreement that realistic preparation for rptireirient can reduce 
^ anxieties and correct misconceptions that people have.with regard 
to retirement as well as facilitate the transition from worker to 
retiree with a minimum of friction and disruption. 
* The' literature on retirement preparation programming offers 
differences of opinion a§ to whether employers should be providing 
this assistance. Opponents of employer involvement cite a number 
of other institutions that are better suited than business organiza- 
tions to deal with retirement issues and problems, many of which 
are outside^ttfe work context. Schools and government agencies are 
frequently mentioned as more appropriate mstruments/The major * 
argument against empjoyer-sponsored programs, however, holds 
that retirement preparation is such a highly personal matter that 
the individual must have ultim:ate responsibility for it. This view 
holds that an employer's' responsibility to retired employees ends 
with the pension; all other' retirement matters must be handled by 
* • individuals acting in their own self-interestx 

Experience to date indicates that employers in general have 
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adopted a position of minimizing involvement in assisting em- 
ployees with retirement preparation.* A number of reasons^under- 
lie this action or, perhaps, lack of 'action. Such practical bon- 
' siderations as cost, absence of'qualified staff, lack of expfcrtise, 
and relatively few retirements have played a role. So too has the 
element of benign neglect: retirement preparation has never been 
a major social concern, so employees have not had a compelling 
reason to take an interest in -developing pmgrams nor have they 
been pushed to do so by workers or unions. • 

Proponents of active employer involvement in retirement prepa- 
ration assistance base their arguments mainly on the difficulties and 
failures individuals have had in taking the initiative to plan for 
retirement. Many people drift into retirement unaware of the* 
drastic adjustments in routine and life style that usually will 
occur. Others deliberately defer planning for retirement because 
they dislike or fear the idea of retiring with its connotations of old 
age', -diminished capabilities, reduced social status, etc. Since 
iodividuals are often unwilling or ^unable tq start planning for 
retirement, employer a.ssi.stance is both useful and necessary. 
Another line of reasoning' followed by this side holds that retire- 
ment affects many parties . besides the retiree — spouse,* family, 
friends, neighbors-, and the employer are touched in varying wa)^ 
and degrees — so the worker should not^ have to bear total re-^ 
sponsibility f(ir retirement preparation. In a similar vein, the 
employer has an economic interest to protect; a major goal of the 
staff benefits program of most organizations is to get employees to 
retirement in good health and with the promise of financial 
security for the yeafs ahead. An employer, therefore, should do 
everything pos^ble,to minimize the risk of having this investment 
diluted. ' ■ ! 

The Mercer Bulletin of April 1976 titled "Preparing for Retire- 
ment" .addresses the question of employer responsibility f6r helping 
employees prppare for retirement and summarizes the arguments 
on both sides. From this discussion and from other sources, A 
number of specific argume4its emerge regarding direct and active 
empldyer involvement, arguments for and against. 

For: 

L Many employers set and. endorse a mandatory retirement age, 
thereby removing sQme of the employee's choices and freedom. 
Fon individuals who -do not want to cease working, compulsor^' 



retirement can be traumatic and disruptive. Research findings 
have shown that people forced into retirement usually are less 
prepared for it and are often more dissatisfied with their Mives 
after leaving work, l^ince employers create a. situation forp6tential , 
problems for employees, they should accept some responsibility in 

'^itigating .or avoiding its ,harmful effects. Legislation to raise or 
drop mandatory retirement ages could alter this argument, of 
course, but might result in heightened interest by employers and 
employees alike in establishing counseling programs which help 
individuals to understand the retirement options they ha^e inlife. 

2. Employers increasingly have been supporting, if not en- 
couraging, a trend towards early retirement, principally because 

^it creates opportunities for younger workers. Tkis has created^ 
situati5bs in vyhich older employees must make a decision on the 
option to retire early, but in many instances are not adequately 
prepared to make a sound dfecisidn. Retirement preparation pro- 
grams can help them to decide rationally about their available 
options.. 

• 3. Eifiployers acknowledge a financial responsibility to their 
retired employees by providing them with pcnsionsr^A question 
arises as to whether the responsibility to retirees begins and ends 
with financial assistance. A r<5firement preparation program is a 
concrete way for employers to enhance their financial investment 
in employees, ^s'wcll as ta demonstrate concern fDr their quality 
of life. 

4. An organization's former workers have a definite impact on 
its tjorporate image. The physical, emotional, and financial con- 
dition of a coJiipany's retirees reflect not only the quality (*its 
benefits program but* also its level of concern for the general 
well-being of employee^ whether they are active or retired. An 
employee benefit program that includes assistan^>Q in retirement 
planning can serve to minimize situations in which poorly circum- 
stanced, unhappy retirees could damage an organization's image. 

5. Retirement preparation programs can be of direct benefit 
to employers in other.ways besides an enhanced corporate image. 
If a program improves th6 morale of older employees, they hiay ' 
become more bontented and prqjductive. Younger workers cart' be 
positively influenced as well, since most'^wJll realize that the 
treatment of older collc^gifes'^ is the tre^tm^Jnt they can expect 
some day themselves'. Recruitment and retention m^ay also bcv 
improved by a program, • > ^ 
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6, Certain' humanistic considerations apply. Practically every- 
one will benefit from life planning assistance no matter what age 
they might be. Yet, training and counseling programs seem, almost 
univei-sally to be for the benefit o| younger workers, and older 

^ * employees have limited or no opportunities in these programs. A 
retirement preparation program may balance this situation some- 
what "and perform a social good at the same time. 
. Z A retirement' preparation program can be an effective in- 
strument for communicatingjnformation about pension and othec 
benefits to employees, a factor especially important^to employers 
affected by the Employee Retirement Income Security Act. 

Against: 

On the^ other side, specific arguments may be cJted to support the 
view that employers 'should not assume an active role in helping 
' employees prepare for retirement.' • . - 

1. Retirement preparation is a highly personal matter and 
employers have no business getting involved in the personal affairs 
of employees. 

* 2. Retirement is more an extension of one's leisure activities 
than of one's work, ^ployers' have no responsibility for the 
concerns of employees which are outside the work context. 

3. Employers take on risks when advising emploj^ees in non- 
work-related areas. Should something go wcong becaqse of. plans 
, made as' a result of participation in retirement preparation pro- 
gram, employers may be blamed even though they had no direct 
involvement in the' actual planning process. 
J ^ ^ 4V Eihployers should not initiate tfie involvement of individuals 
^in unpleasant mattfers and, since ''many people dread retirement 
employers may seriously disturb employees by inviting them to 
participate in a retirement preparation program. 

5. Some employers do not have^^ the financial or personnel re- 
sources to develop and administer a worthwhile retirement prepa- 
ration program. In such c^ses it is probably better that no program 
t be offered rather than run one which may be weak and incapable 

' . ' of fulfilling eihployees'^xpectations. . * j 

• 6. Retirement pij^paration programs tare costly and time-con- 
suming, and there is not much hard objective evidence to prove 

* that, they have a positive effect on employee morale, job per- 
^ ' • formance, retention, and attitude toward the employer. 

7. Retirement preparation programs could create resentment 
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rather than appreciation among employees should their purpose 
be misconstrued as paternalistic or, .worse, subtle pressure to retire. 

At present, few organizations provide any retirement preparation 
- assistance for their employees and fewer still sponsor programs 
that could be considered comprehensive. However, employer in- 
terest in helping employees prepare for retirement is growing , 
according to two recent surveys, ^ne by The Conference^ Board in 
1974 and the other by tKe University of Michigan-Wayne State 
University Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations in 1975.' 
The growing interest is attributable to a variety of factors, some 
of which were discussed in the previous section of the report — • 
increased numbers of older workers (and retirees), an expanding 
retirement ethic, heightened ejnployer involvement in employees' 
personal affairs, and the changing circumstances of older people. 
Some^ related factors are increased corporate acceptance of con- 
cepts of social -responsibility, a trend toward early retirement and 
the use of other human re^urce options, and the increasing 
influence of associations of retired persons and other organizations 
representing older people. Nevertheless, managers and personnel 
specialists in general are neither well-informed about retirement 
preparation programming, nor fully, aware of the positive- effect 
these programs can have. 

Employers that have decided to offer retirement preparation 
assistance to employees have had to decide how far the program 
should go. Certainly an employer's role should ndt stretch to the 
point of telling employees ^what to do or how to do it. The most 
that shoul^be expected of employer involvement ?s help in gaming ^ 
awareness of likely retirement circumstances and assistance in ' 
setting realistic goals. Thea more comprehensive the coverage of 
es^ntial aspects of retirement living fhe better the program will be. 

^O'Meara, J. Rog^r, Retirement: Reward or Rejection?, The Conference 
9oard, Inc., New York 1977. 

Prentis, Richard S., National Survey of Fortune's 500 Pre-Retirement Plans 
and Policies, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University, Ann Arbor and Detroit 1975. . ' 



CHAPTER VIII: 
APPROACHES TO 
PROVIDING RETIREMENT 
PREPARATION ASSISTANCE 




Most, if not all, retirement, preparation programs have as an overall 
goal one, two, or all three of the following objectives: l)Sinstruct 
participants about likely retirement experiences and circumstances; 
2) improve participants' attitudes toward aging and retirement; 
and, 3) motivjtfe participants to make -and carry out retireme^nt- 
rel^ed plans. These programs are a form of anticipatory socializa-^ 
tipn with the primary purpose of seeflig that people are not caught 
unaware and unprepared for retired lif#, TI\ey are designed to help 
individuals and couples understand the aging process, become 
aware of problems tk^t might occur after leaving the work role, 
learn where .and to whom to gq for direction in dealing with these 
problems, v(md develop skills for setting realistic goals. 

Retirement preparation programs arc offered in a variety of 
different forms, but fivQajlistioct, approaches can be identified: 1) 
one-to-one counseling; 2) "media utilization; 3) lecture (usually 
including a question and answer session); 4) small group. dis- 
cussion; aad, 5) combined lecture and group discussion. Quite s( 
few programs use more than one of these five approaches, / 

L One-tP'One counseling. \ 

Individual counseling is the mo^t common approach tq employef- 
sponsore.d retirement planning assistance, partly because it is a 
relatively simple and expedient method but also because it is the 
traditional procedure- organizations have adopted to deal' with 
personal matters involving employees. Many organizations are 



still unaware or uninterested in otljer, rAcare recently developed 
;5 approaches. * 

t Typically, one-to-one counseling j)rograms run as follows. At a ^ 
time fairly close to the date of retffement an employee, and oc- 
casionally the employee's spouse, ^>yill be ipvited to meet with a 
representatrve of the organization to discuss benefits,' insurance, 
and sometimes other subjects pectainii^ to retirement, matters. 
Some organizations extend the possible range of topics quite 
broadly birt, as this -and' other research has found, most restrict- 
discussion and assistance" to financial ma<lbrs and basic health 
insurance data. Only a small proportion of programs go beyohd 
these two topics to cover, such areas as legal affairs, leisure time 
° ,^ activities, role and life-style adjustments, living arrangements, and 
preparation for death, and very few include all- of these subjects. 
The tendency in tjiis counseling is to avoid potentially risky areas 
such as investments^ life-style adjustments, and living arrangements 
to prevent the employer from being held accountable for bad 
advice or being charged \^ith intruding intp the personal lives of 
? employees. 

Just as the scope of one-to-one counseling programs varies, so 
too does the depth and quality. The counseling caij range from a 
^ single, brief mee^ting very near the expected date of retirement to 
a series of intensive interviews with different counselors, each an 
expert in a specialized area, beginning some years prior to retire- 
ment and runnip^to the time the wprker leaves. The knowledge, 
expertise^,-awhxommunicative skills of tl^e counselor(s) will affect 
the quality of assistance given. Most organis^arions use in-house 
^ personnel to conduct counseling sessions but, unfortuna'tely, while 
many have trained counselors few .have people qualified in areas 
.4'elating to retirement. Moreover, only a handful of organizations 
are Willing to contract outside specialists for this work because, 
of the time, costs, and risks involved. 

Otie-to-one counseling has three major advantages. First, the 
assistance is personalized, and the counselor and employee can 
, ^ discuss specific examples and circumstances. Second, the approach 
.^^ affords privacy, and any sensitive matters that are brought up can 
be discussed openly. Finally, the method is convenient, although 
possibly expensive, for the employer because it can easily be 
inte^ated with other counseling or training .functions. The princi- 
1 '.pal disadvantage of4his approach is inconsistency in scope, depth,, 
and quality due to lack of consensus regarding the topics that 
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should be covered and unevenness in the skills and training df 
counselors. 

2. Media iitilizatioiu " ^ 

This approach may be considered a variation of one-to-one coun- 
seling with videotape cassettes, manuals, or tjie like substituting 
for the counselor. The major difference is that communication is 
one-way and information cannot be'p&rsonalized. A certain degree 
of impersonali^ation might be preferred if it reduced employee 
distress or resentment about being singled out for retirement 
assistance. Usually, however^ lack of personalized attention sug- 
gests art approach that is abstract and, perhaps, too general for^ 
ii^dividual cases. Anothcfr drawb.ack of reliance on, media instru- 
ments is the absence of control over whether or not the individual 
views, listens to, or reads- the material No program can be helpful 
if the information is not received, and media utilization is a highly 
uncertain method of transmitting data. Moreover, it is a passive 
appproarch.with little active involvement required of the individual. 

Although perhaps not adequate by itself, media utiliziation can 
be very ' effective when used to supplement another approach. 
Video-tapes and printed material are good ways of introducing a 
subject or to follow-up on something. They are strong sensitizers 
and potent reinforcers. In addition, media- provide a ready access 
into the home, permitting" Information sharing with family mem- 
bers, which should be -a normal part of the retirement preparation 
^process anyway. ^ ' 

The form(^) of media u^ed as Avell as the particular item(s) 
will vary among programs. There are a number of excellent 
publications of both a technical and popular natur^, and same high 
quality slide, videotape pd audio tape presentations have been 
prepared. Few individuals, can view a retirement^preparation pro- 
duction at home given the currenr state of technology and cost of 
video-play systems, but television occasionally carries a show on 
the su'bject. A ten-program series titled'' Ready or Not, produced 
.i>y ^the Manpower Education Institute in New York City, has been 
shown on a number of public broadcast networks, and the sam^ 
material is available in videotape and vided passettes. Many 
employers do have video-play equipment forjn-house training and 
study. ' " r ' ♦ 

Group approaches. The^o.ther three approaches involve people 
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preparing for retirement in a gfoup^etting rather than in one-to- 
one counseling sessions or alone. A group approach has certain- 
advantages aver the other two methods.. The most significant, at 
least to the employer, is economy of scaje. An organization will 
* find it much easier and'cheaper to deal with 25, 50, or.more people 
sin^^ltaneously than to work with them individually; Other advan- 
tages include the support and comfort group members derive from 
Ending and interacting with others in the same situation with simi- 
lar concerns, the sense pf program formalization and organization 
that the group process engenders, and the effects of group dynamics 
on learning situations, i.e., higher levels of Verbalization, diatogue, ^ 
and retention. ' " 

Group-based programs can have^ disadvantages as well.. Over 
generalization and lack of personalization are constant dangers, 
pjy^ticularly^^when the group is large. The group environm^ntm^kes 
it easier for people not to express their concerns or viewpoints,- 
either because they prefer the anonyijiity of the group, or because 
they ^0 not get or take the opportunity. These disadvantages can 
be mitigated if the group approach is integrated with one-to-one ' 

^ counseling. In addition, group programs sometimes hav^ a problem 
with focus and direction. Usually, it is helpful to know certain facts 

. about the composition of a group before starting the session (s),. 
e.g., age, sex/ marital status, salary levels, job classifik^ations, out- . 
side interests, et^., which enables thc^program director to set an 
appropriate tone and Jevel of sophistication. Some organization^ do 
collect this data, but ver>afew go beyond that point to obtain in- 
formation about participants' attitudes .with regard to retirement or 
about what they^need or want to learn. As a consequejy;e, the con- ' 
tent and objectives of some group programs may not. match.Vie 
needs and objectives of themembers.^ " ' 

MJiny experts in the field of retirement preparation program- 
ming- consider the group approach to be the most effective one. 
Besides being economical. and efficient, a group program offers a 
setting with a certain degree of prefe^Ted anonymity as well as 
emotional support that are missing In one-to-one counseling. More- 
over, group programs often are better orgariized and more system- 
atic, ancf they frequently cover a broader range of topics, although, 
perhaps not in greater depth or more-expertly. In addition, they 
lend-themselves to^thc use of outside specialists, who brin'g skill 
and professionalism with them. " * r - 
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* 5. Lecture with question and answer periods, ^ 
This approach involves a formal presentation by an expert in the 
subject(s) under cort!wderation after which the audience is invited, 
to ask questions in hopfes that this will stimulate additional interest 
in the material. While being best suited for large groups of SOSior 
more, the lecture approach is often used with smaller groups. 

4, Small group discussion, . • ^ 

A less formal approach than the lecture method, small group dis-» 
cussions, usually involv^g between 15-30 people, oblige partici- 
pants to take ^jwctive role in' the program. Ideally," this involve- 
ment will reduce if not eliminate any Jeelings of isolation or 
disinterest that participants might have.^The discussion process, 
fostering' open exchanges and broad interaction among participants, 
usually generates increased interest in topics and a sense o[ conifort 
from discovering that others have similar concerns and problems. 

Mqst group discussion sessions are run by a leade^^rom outside 
the group, usually a fellow employee of ' the sponsoring organiza- 
. tion but sometimes a paid consultant specializing, in this work. The 
leader nee^d not be an expert in the topic (s) under discussion but ' 
must be skilled in group dynamics and direction of group*activities. 
For technical input and/or support, outside experts can be re^ 
^Qruited to join the group, but as othgr particjipants not as lecturers 
' or discussion leaders. \ ^ ' " 

5, Combinaiion of lecture discussion. 

In this approach, discussion of a topic by the group is preceded by 
a formal presentation and, in some in^stances, a~questipn-and-an- 
swec period. (Some programs substitute a film presentation for a 
lec;ture by an^^xpert-) The lecturer will eitlyr'stay on to participate 
in the discussion and elaborate on thfe presentation, ih which case 
the discussion is less "democratic," or the group will carry on a 
discussion without the tecturer but under the guidance of a discus- 
sion leader, ^ , ^ o 

A nuhiber of. variables influence the organization's decision as 
to the .particular approach it^will follow. Among, the m'ost influen- 
tial ^re size, retirement policy, number of older employees, ^ype of 
wo|/k performed, the role jof labor unions or professional associa- 
tion\ financial and personnel resources, philosophy of employee 
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relations-and management's attitude toward this kind, of assistance. 
Not only do these variables affect the intensity/scope, and^tfUetese 
of the retirement program, they also are the major factors deter- 
mining whether or not the organization decides to provide this 
assistance in the first place. In addition, the skills, knowledge, 
sensitivity, and commitment of the people who take or receive the 
responsibility for the program will influence the approach selected, 
not to mention overall' program quality. 

No one approach can be singled out as the best, or the preferred, 
or the typical. Most organizations having programs use one-to-one 
counseling alone or in conjunction with another approach, but this 
may be a result of habit, expediency, or lack of information about 
other methods: Authorities in the 'field h^ve written extensively 
abOuKthe approach that should be followed, and the litera'ture 
revealsNa consensus that both general and individualized informa- 
tion shouJd be provided and that the program must be flexible.y\^ 
well-devel6ped and well-rounded program would include lectures 
or other formal presentations, followed by Intensive discussion of 
the subjects by the participants, and augmented b'y some type of " 
individual counseling to cgv-er issues that could not be brought out 
in the group setting. ' ^ ' * 

The literature is filled with criticism of shallow programs, e.g.,. 
briefing sessions on company benefits with little substance, that are 
given very close to the date of retirement, because^they fail to in- 
clude essential items and do not allow individuals a "reasonable 
amount of time to make and carry out plans.' Also gqs^rally dis- 
approved of are informal programs, e.^., "stop by my office some- 
time and we can discuss your retirement," because they refle^t'^a' 
la£k of genuine concern for employees' well-being. Widely recom- 
mended are programs, that extend over a pftriod of years, perhaps 
ten, v\rith eariy concentration on financial planning and later em- 
phasis on^ the social, physical, and psychological dimensions. Can- 
dor in covering the sensitive and unpleasant aspects of aging and 
retiren^ent, e.g.^loneliness,* widowhood, is highly regarded too. 
A number of organizations employ a multiple-format approachf* 
-N^ypically, the core of the program is a group format, either lecture 
pr discussion, possibly introduced by a media presentation. The 




, forced and expanded upon by one-to-one fcounseling and supple- 
mented by bo^s, magazines, or films^. Enrollment of participants 

s jn a^ retirement l^sociation such as the American Association of , 

^. Retired Eei;^ons-^r its affiliate, Action for Independent Maturity, 
for ^individuals still working* but actively planning for retire- 
ment — is frequently done, "Reunion*' classes are held periodically 
to refresh, and reinforce the material given in the group and indi- 
vidual counseling sessions. , 

^ A few organizations have experimented with other approaches, 
principally because the standard methods — group formats in'par- 

' .ticularr-H^ivolve traditional educational ^chniques that may be 
inappropriate for dealing 'with older people, espeoially t^ose con- 
cerned with a personal matter such as planning for retirement. 
Most group' meetings are set in a classroom environment with the 
leader and any outside specialists assuming thq teacher role and 
participants being ^udents. The resemblance may be heightened 
^ by the physical setting if a blackboard, notebooks, etc. ate visib)e. 
(Injact, many group 'meetings are held in actual classrooms.) 
People who choose to •attend a retirement preparation program, ^ 
however, are well beyond the student stage |nd are seeking more^ 
than instruction. Xhey want guidance in practical matter§, reas- ... 
surance, and relief from fears and misconceptions — none of which 
is normally obtained in traditional teaching situations. In addition, 
some of them may have had unpleasant experiences during their 
school days, memories they do not want to revive. / , -^^ 

Jlie experimental techniques commonly used to avoid difficul- 
ties that may result from following traditional methods of instruction 
involve getting participants t^he active. Passive "jstudents" are not 
wanted. Role playing is o;i6 approach Jhat has had success, al- 
though not everyone can comfortably assume an unfamiliar role 
or act out a retirement situation. Retirement Services Ihcbrporated 
has developed a semihar program that includes a number of. sensi- 
tivity techniques; role playing among them. Another innovative 
approach is debating of retirement issues by participants, e.g., to 
mote 0r stay put following retirement. 'Again^ notjeveryifne^ian or 
is willing to debate. Discussron of ca^e studies involving retirement 
mattery is part of the Action for Independent NIaturity Retirement* 
Planning Seminar. This approach yields a high level of participant 
involvement; and the discussions quite often become spirited. Some ' 
programs^ have used former employees now retired to engage in 
dialogues with participants. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFF^pTIVE PROGRAM 

— • • i A~ 

w 

What makes a program viable. and wortfiwhile?^ Throughout the 
literature a number of different factors litn^rlje^ cited as Contrib- 
uting to a strong program. The Merfer Bulletin bf April 1976, 
which was -devoted to the topic of preparing for retirement, effec- 
tively summarizes the characteristics of a well-designed and suc- 
cessful program. Half a dozen "hallmarks" are identified. A 
seventh, continuity, has been added to the list. 

L Sufficient time for participants to make and implement plans, 
.A program can be effective and make a difference only if it allows 
participants enough time to act on plans thgy make as a result of 
attending. Offering retirement preparation assistance to employees 
who are just a short time away from retirement can generate more 
disappointment and frustration than satisfaction if they realize that 
it is too late for planning to have any effect. As mentioned above, 
many authorities recommend, that active preparation for retirement 
begin^ no later than ten year» prior 'to the retirement date, with 
financial planning starting even earlier. 

2. Voluntary participation^ / 

JJVhile it is desirable to have all eligible, employees' pafticipate in 
thfe program, no qne should be forced to do so. A compulsory 
program mean^ not only unwelcome coercion, but hints of pater- 
nalism alid unwarranted intrusion in the personal affairs of em- 
ployees. Mandatory participatipn will' be resented and lean be 
expected to weaken motivation to learh and take an active role. It 

.panpnly dilute program effectiveness. 

Cipen eligibility. .* ; . ' 

Tha program should be open to all employees who meet the age 
requirement, if any. Some authorities go even further and advocate 
no restrictions whatsoever, including age. Limiting eligibility to 
selected classes, besides depriving some employees of the oppor- 
tunity to receive assistance in plarlniijg for retirement, can cause 
problems for the organization. For example, if only managers or 
professionals are invited to participate, a charge of favoritism 
could be leveled; on^ther other hand, if only non-managerial or non- 
professional personnel are invited, the feeling might be that the 
* • organization does not. believe they are capable of handling their 
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own affairs properly. No hard evidence exists that members of one 
occupational group are better able to prepare for retirement or less 
likely to be affected by it. The impact, concerns^ and problem^ of 
^ retirement cut across all occupational lines. / 

4. Content tailored to participants' needs. 

Open eligibility, while preferred, will present' some problems in 
program design and administration. Finding the proper intel- , 
lectual and social levels on which the program should be conducted 
could be difficult, especially if a group approach is used. Format as 
well as content is involved. ^ 

Some organizations deal with the problem l>y separating ehi^ 
ployees into more or less homogeneous groups, establishing dual 
or multiple programs, and adjusting each program's material and 
style to fit their unique needs. For example, material on role adjust- 
ments might be presented on a more theoretical level for a group 
of faculty members than for a group of service workers. 

The program also must be structurecf to meet participants' per- 
sonal needs and interests. TheJidiosyncfatic poncerns^ of every 
member cannot be attended to in a group cpntext. Generalized 
statements and formulas apply only to a certain point. Beyond "this, 
a participant will require personalized attention. Successful pro- 
^ erams recognize that different people have different needs and are 
set up to accommodate individual differences. 

5, Flexil)ility. " • 

The past few decades have been highly dynamic years and quite 
likely the future holds the same. A retirement preparation program 
that is static or rigid will become outdated qui<^^. If a program 
Is unable to adapt to changes in the composition* of employees, the 
dimensions of their needs, the circumstances of retirement, in gen- 
eral, or other external influences, its effectiveness and usefulness 
will diminish. ^ ' 

5. Attention to thp human element. 

A retirement preparation program is intended primarily to help 
people, eyen though the organization might benefit as Well. Indi- 
viduals take part in a program at a time .when* they are especially 
' vulnerable to influence oj suggestion. It is iniportant, therefore, 
that the future happiness of participants the primary objective. 
Dignity and sensitivity should be program keystones. 
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7/ Continuity. ' * ' ^ * 

Reinforcement or follow-up arrangements serve to keep p^rtici- 
fants informed and involved as well as give them the opportunity 
io take a fresh look at their situations from time to. time! The 
rollow-up can be as simple as a subscription to a magazine fea- 
turing retirement-related articles, as elaborate as*a series of per- 
'sonal counseling sessions with retirement experts, or 'somewhere 
in between such as special lunches to, bring participants up-to- 
date on new developments and refreshed on essential material. 
Combinations o| these, arrangements are sometimes used. 

1/ . • ' • 



PROGRAM SCOPE 

^, Retirement preparation programs are designed to cover some or 
^ all of the essential areas of retirement living. Specific topics often 

are grouped into broad categories, such as financial considera- ' 
' "^tionS. These categories or themes^end to be fairly consistent among 
programs, although there is considefable variety in the number of/, 
themes c9vered as well as in the depth and intensity of the coverage! 

J. Roger* 0'Meai;a discussed program themes in terms of pro!)- 
lems in Retirement: Reward or Rejection?; n recent report of The 
Confehnce Board. He considered seven categories of problems or 
potential problems: health ^are, financial planning, housing ar- 
rangements, life-style adjustments, legal affairs, use of leisyre^time, 
and second careei^^is^ typology js sinrilar to most other classifi- 
cations of program^emes» In the paragraphs following are listed^ 
specific topics that fall into the broad categories of retfrement- „ 
related matters. Not every program will cpver each geneml- theme 
let alone each particular topic. ; 

1. Health care. " . • . 

Includes measures ^to safeguard health and promote longer Iffe, 
diet ,and^ nutrition, mental and emotional well-being; medical 
examinations, exercise programs and physical fitness, home acci- 
dents *ai(d. safety^ age-relSligdNillnesses and disabilities, myths of 
physical and mental decline^ sepility,' dental care, advice, on proper ^ 
hSalth habit^ vitamins^^ vfeight control, -stress, depression, effects 
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of boredom and inactivity, sexual behavior, where and how to find 
a doctor, hospital care, home remedies, physiology and' psychology 
of aging, nursing homes, health insurance, drugs and drug de- 
pendency, 

2. Financial planning. ^ 

Includes retirement benefit^ sources and amounts of income, ex- 
penses, net ^xorth, inflation,' assets and thejr planned liquidation. 
Social Security and Medicare, budgeting and personal financial 
management, consumer awareness, how to earn extra money, 
taxes and tax savings, estate planning, investment opportunfties, 
insurance and annuities, maintenance of financial records, loans 
^ and installment purchases', shopping tips. 

3. Housing arrangements. 

Includes the decision to move or stay, advantages of different lo- 
cations, retirement communities, housing type, special retirement 
residences, rpnting or owning, vacation and second homes, housing 
exchanges^ cooperatives and condominium's, urban vs, suburban 
or rural settings, mortgages, security and accident prevention, 
* liome insurance, living with children or friends, proximity ^to pub-: 
" lie transportation, mobile homes, privacy, residence in a foreign 
country, design considerations, propensity for moving .at different^ 
ages or stages in life, mo^Ie homes, public housing programs. 

4. Life-style adjustments. * _ . 

Includes' role changes and all this implies, altered relationships 
^ with family and friends, personal and psychological characteristics 
that could lead to problems, loss of income and job-connected 
status, emotional maturity, special problems of single older peo- 
plC; late-life marriages and divorces', widowhood, retirement shj>ck, 
h^w to plan a creative retirement, resistance to retirement, .societal 
and, cultural imprints, retirement pitfalls, senior power, personal 
development and growth, differences in th^/various stages of' 
V , ' retirement. 

5. Legal affairs. 

Includes when and how to obtam legal advice, wills, probate, risks 
of dying i5[testate, consumer protection, frau3s and quacks, 4egal 
jigh'fs, trust arrangements, estate planning and taxes, guardians 
and conservators, geographical variations in laws, lawyers fees, 
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skgal teadjness for retirement, power of attorney, contracts, es- 
taHwhtflg a business, community property laws, gifts and assign- 
ments> how to file a complaint or initiate a suit, what happens 
when there is a death* ^ 

I 

6. Use of leisure. ^ * 

Includes how to fill the extra fifty hours a week, hobbies and crafts, 
appreciation of the arts, educational opportunities, volunteer serv- 
ice and community work, the concept of leisure, learning how to 
Velax, entertainment and the media, travel, athletics, retirement 
asWiations, participation in church affairs, political activity, avail- 
ably community resources, how to get the most out of leisure 
activities. . > ^ 

7. Secom^areerSs 

Includes eiffplQwient opportunities, career continuity, retraining, 
job placement or^nizations. Social Security earnings test, special 
problems of wom^n re-entering the work force, preparing a re- 
sume, searching^or openings, the job interview, consulting, self- 
employment, p^rt-time employment, going into business !or your- 
self, employer resistance to hiring older employees, l?gal rights of 
older employees, myths about older workers, early retirement ' 






CHAPTER IX: 
RECENT RESEARCH 
ON RETIREMENT 
PREPARATION PROGRAMS 
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Up to twenty years ago, little interest was given to retirement prep- 
' aration programs, a situation reflected in the dearth of substantive 
research on the "subject before that time. During the past twenty 
years, several broad-based surveys covering thp extent and depth 
(4^ retirement preparation programs in U.S. business organizations 
h^e been conducted. Also, a considerable, amount of material on 
the concept and application of retirement 'preparation program- 
ming has appeared in scholarly and professional journals in the 
past two decades. In the past few years, three studies have investi- 
gated the effort^ colleges and universities have made to develop 
and offer programs for older people, including retirement planning 
programs.* - 

THREE STUDIES OF RETIREMENT PREPARATION PROGRAM^ 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

In 1959, Wermel and Beidem^at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology directed a stu'^Vj^^ what p56 companies were doing4o help 
tiieir.employees prepare for retifement. Corporate attitudes toward 
this* kind of assistance also were investigated. Of the 415 organiza- 
tions completing and returning questionnaires, 161 or 3-9 percent 
reported having a retirement preparation program. Wermel atfd 
Beideman attempted to distinguish limited progranis, i.e., concerned 
principally with retirement benefits, from*comprehensive programs. 



i,e^ covering social and psychological aspects of retirement as well 
as ^hancral. They classified 136 of the programs as comprehensive, 
'a very high proportion in light of later research, Mor^ than 90 
percent of all the pro'gfams used one-to-one counseling^ ^^percent 
of them as the primary approach. Just over half had group session?, 
but these were a formalized arrangement in only about one-quarter. 

The Conference Board, referred to earlier, periodically has 
surveyed companies throughout the. country to learn about the 
preretirement assistance they are providing. A 1955 survey found 
that such assistance was offered in 212 (65 percent) of the 327 
companies cooperating in the study, but that just 34 (IQ percent) 
had formal,, well-organized programs. A' 1964 survey revealed that 
633 (65 4>ercent) of the 974 cooperating organizations provided ' 
some type of retirement preparation assistance. Over half of these 
companies, 344 (54 percent) indicated that their programs wei;e 
offered primarily to explain company -benefits and Social^SecuritJ'; . 
in most of the other c6mpanies the core of the prograni was dis- 
cussion of finances including company benefits, and Social Security 
but covering other financial matters as well. The predominant 
m.ode of counseling was.onento-one; just 37 companies held group 
sessions, and 7 of these were restricted to benefits. The most're'cent 
surveypwhich was conducted in 1974, fqund increased use of pro- 
grams in the interim. The data indicated tha? 704 (88 percent) of 
the cooperating corporations offered preretirement assistance. 
However, most, of the programs were still quite limited, and* only 
164 (21, percent) went beyond basic financial and health informa- 
tion. Moi-eover, %0 of these programs confined the extra assistance 
to written materials only. Just 33 companies reported using a 
group approach^ 8 exclusively and 25 in coiyunction .with indi- 
vidual interviews. 

In 4 975, the University of Michigan — Wayne State University 
Institute of Labor 'and Industrial Relations surveyed Fortune 
magazine's 500 largest industrial corporations to determine the 
extent of the retirement planning assistance they offered workers. 
Reports from the 172 cojnpanies that responded revealed that little 
was being done',- although interest in providing retirement prepara- 
tion programs was growing. Just 43 or one-quarter had a formal 
program in operation; the same proportion contemplated installing, 
one within a year. Three^out of five of the existing programs were 
started after 1970. The majority of the programs were compre- 
hensive to the extent that'they went^eydHd company benefits and 
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insurance. However, nearly three-quarters of the directors of these 
programs Stated that their program should or would be expanded. 
One-to-one counseling and group sessions were the principal, 
approach in about equal proportion. About half of the programs 
made use of oiUside specialists in development and/ or operation^ 
•Responding companies without programs were asked to give a 
reason why they had not initiated Qne; the ^most frequently cited* 
^ causewaslackof resources, personnel and/or financial. 



A SUMMARY^F RESEARCH FINDINGS 
AND OTHER REPORTS Oft 

RETIREMENT PREPARATION PROGRAMS ^ T . 

The literature dealing with retirement preparatiou^ programming, 
both in scholarly and popular publications, can be sumrti^iied 
briefly in eight major points. \ 

1. Most people approach retirement with little forethought or 
planning until very close to the actual date and drift into it un- 

' prepared and with fanciful expectations. 

2. Most workers receive no assistance in preparing for retire- 
ment from their employers beyond -getting limited information 
aibout benefits and insurance. 

3. Most employers are unfamiKar with the state of the art of 
jetirement preparation programming and uninterested in learning 
about it* ' • ' * 

4. The state of the art of retirement preparation programming , 
has ^advanced t^a fairly sophisticated level, and worthwhile 

' program materials have 6ecome increasingly available. 

5. Employers who do provide retirement preparation programs 
usually begin this assistance too cldse to the normal retirement 

Je for individuals to make and carry out plans. ^ 
(5. Most retirement preparation programs use one-to-one 
counseling as the principal approach. Gr^up sessions, however, 
. aref being used with increasing frequency by organizations pro vid- 
assistance*. 

7. Group approaches are considered the most effective way of 
' imparting information and stimulating individuals to think and act 
positively with regard to retirement. The evidence supporting this 
contention, however, is largely subjective;. few scientific and con- 
trolled studies of program effectiveness have been made. ^ 
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8. Retirement preparation programs are generally evaluated 
positively by people who have participated in them. 

THREE STUDIES OF PROGRAMS FOR 

OLpER PEOPLE IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSmgS 

In rScent years, colleges and universities have been turning in- 
creasingly to non-traditional students to bolster enrollment totals. 
One group being courted diligently are people older than has been 
'typical of past students, and many institutions are offering o'f 
expanding special courses for older students. These courses take 
many forms^ including assistance in preparing for retiremefit. 
Several studies have examined-this phenomenon. 
- Never Too Old To Learn] a report. of a study done jn 1974 by 
,the Academy for Educational Development (AED),, indicates 
that few colleges and universities were providing older people with 
the special educational opportunities t hs^ c ould best* utiliie/ The 
study ^did find, however^- that the ni^|P^ and quality of the 
courses and programs were improving. This information was 
.obtained from questionnaires completed by 271 (68 percent) of 
= 400 colleges and universities selected judgmentally on the basis 
that they were likely to have educatibnal programs for older 
. people. Based on the returns, AED estimated that only about one- 
quarter of all institutions of higher education offered any kind of 
- ^ - special educational program for older people,rwith the leaders 
being the public 2-year colleges. Without giving specific figures, 
^ >^ the report stated that few programs focused on. pre-retirement 
J^' education to assist in defining new and contributive roles after 
ceasing employment * * • 

Also in 1974, the American Association of State Colleges anS 
Universities (AASCU) surveyed its member institutions to learn 
about programs ^they had for older people. The survey was con- 
* K ducted -^by the AASCU's task force on educational opportunities 
^ ; for-the^ing and revealed that 157 or 50 percetit of the 313 mem- 
bers ihaa special courses arid programs for older people. Moreover, 
many more indicated an interest In 'starting programs or at fe^st 
learning about the possibilities of doing so. Just 21 institutipns 
. reported a ' retirement preparation program, however, and na 
detailed information about them was given. 
More rec6ntly,»in 1976, the Association for Gerontology in 
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Higher Education comniled, a directory of educational '^ograms 
•in gerontology at U. S/colleges and universities. Information was 
obtained. by a survey questionnaire sent to all college and univer- 
sity presidents, deans of law and medical schools, and members 
' of the Gerontological , Society and Division 20 of .the American 
psychological Association. There are"l275 listings in the Directory, 
approximately one-third of the total number of institutions of 
higher education ancl' their branch campuses* Of this group, 149 
or 12 percent have or are planning a course, serAlnar, Or workshop 
in preretirement planning! Most of. the existing programs are 
^ offered through departments of continuing education; 1 8 institutions 
offer them as 'regular courses and two schools, the University of 
Southern California and the University of Michigan, include them 
as .part of a graduaje program. Many of the continuing education, 
programs are training eourseWor speoialists in the field of aging 
rather, than coutses for the general public seeking assistance in 
planning their own retirements. No attempt was^'n^ade to evaluate 
or descriJbe the scope and quality of these programs. 
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chapter/ X: ' 
TECHMlCAL^OTES 





STUDY PHASES 



This study of retirement preparation programs in higher educa- 
^ tion wa^ carried out in thre^' phases. 

The^rst phase consisted of an examinati(^and analysis of the 

- ^ — - retirement counseling and information programs currently in ex- 

istehce, .primarily , those that have .been developed outside of -the 
field of liigher education. The literature on the subject of prere- 
tirement counseling was reviewed, experts in this field and directors 
of selected retirement preparation programs were consulted,-Ipro- 
gram hiaterials v^re examined, and some actual program seS'Sions 
were observed. * / ' * » ^ - 

Phase two consisted of a mail survey that sought information 
from colleges and universitfes 'about retirement preparation pro- 
'grams fp^r current employees and for. already retired^ employees. 
* Questionnaires were sent to 2,833 institOtions, including branch^ 

campuses^ in ^November of 1975. The returned questionnaiTes^ 
c(Jv6redd,337 institutions, or 82% oi the survey 'group. The ques-' 
tionnaire is reproduced at the end of this chapter/- . • 

injthe final phase of the study, the study direclor visited five 
institutions that participated'ln the survey and reported retirement 
(preparation programs. The institutions visited were Brigham 
Yqung Universit)^, the University of Connecticut^ Duke Univer- 
sity, the University of Michigan, and Purdue ilnivecsi'ty. During ^ 
these visits, the directors of the programs were interviewed re- 
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garding the goals, development, content, organization, and ad- 
ministration* of their respective programs. In addition, observa- 
tions of actuabprogram sessions were made and, when possible, 
' program participants were asked for their comments and views 
' on |he programs, and for their opinions on how they- thought the 
program had affected them personally. . 



THE SURVEY GROUP ' ' ^ 

— i 

The original sample was comprised of 2,838 colleges and uni- 
versities and their branch campuses selected from amon^ the 3,038 * 
entries in thfe 1974-197^ Higher Education Directory prepared* by 
the National Center for Education^Statistics. The 200 excluded 
entries were dropped because they failed to meet one or more' of 
theJollowm^ criteria' for inclusion: noft-prQfit status; a teaching 
institution which grants degrees; enrollment, of at' least 100 stu- 
dents; and, locatioti within the 50 states or the District of Co- 
lumbia. Prior to the mailing of the survey*questionnaire, 23 addi- 
tional institutions were excluded and 18 were added, so the final 
sample contained 2,83|^non-profit, degree-granting colleges and 
universities with enrollments of 1.00 or more students. 

Ali entries in the Directory arc identified by control (public 
or private), and level (four-year or two-year) among other vari- 
ables besides ihe study criteria described above. Table 6 presents - 
a breakdown of the final sample^byjhese two variables. Fifty-one 
percent were public institutions and 49 perfeht were private, as* 
compared to a 48 percent public/52 percent private ratio for all 
institutional units listed in the Directory. Sixty-two percent were 
four-year institutions and 38 percent were two-year, .the- same as 
the' ratio for all the Directory entries.' 

Almbst two-thirds, of the public institutions were state-con- 
trolled: ^S^percent of tSe four-year institutions and 39 percent * 
of the two-year. S^ty-one percent of the public two-year colleges 
were under partial or total local control ."Among the colleges and 
universities under private control, both four-year and two-year,' 
about* half were independent and about half had' a religious 
affiliation. ^ ^ . • 
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Table 6 ^ \ . 

Survey Group According To Institutional Control, And Level 





lotal 


Public 


Private 


rFour Year 


1,743 


> * 

538 


1,205 




(62%) • 


(19%) 


(43%) 


,Tw^Year 


1,05)0, 


907 


• 183 




(38%) 


vJ:32%> 


(6%r) 


Total 


2,833 


1,445 


1,388 




(100%) 


(51%)- 


• (49%) 



SURVEY RESPONSE AND REPRESENTATIVENESS 
OE THE . RESPONDENT GROUP ^ * 

Overall, 2,226 questionnaires were completed and returned, 78 
percent of the total mailed. These questionnaires contained data 
for 2,337 institutions and branch ctimpuses, 82 percent-of the sur- 
vey group. Some questionnaires, were completed at^g^tral adminis- 
trative ©ftces of multi-campus institutions and the^ta in each 
of them applied to more than one institution or branch, which 
accounts for the ^^txtx^ct between the number of returned 
^ questionnaires and the number of units they cover. 

Twenty institutions wrote to explain why they%ould notpSrtici- 
pate in the survey,. In mQ{>t tases, the reason given Vas that the 
institution was too overbu^ened with other administrative matters 
to find the time. The remaining 476 institutions \^re never heard 
• from. ' ' ^ m I ^ 

Sixteen of the 2,2^6, returns arrived after the close of the data 
collection 'period. Consequently, only 2,210 sets of data cards were 
prepared, and analyzeTd, and,tKis figure is the base for all tabulations. - 
* Four-hundred and thirteen returns,^were short-form question- 
naires, i.e., containing just four of tfie questions on the regufar 
questionnaire! These returns cover instftutions comprising 19- per-' 
cent of the-tetal res{|ondent group, n ' 
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The respondent group was composed ol 1,087 public and 1,123 
private institutions, a 49/51 ratio. This^ transposes the 51/49 
public/private ratio of the survey group because 81 percent of the 
. private institutions and only 75 peccent'of the publfc institutions 
in the sample responded. There were 1,471 four-year institutions 
in the respondent group aife 739 two-yeax, a 67/33 ratio. The 
-four-year/two-year ratio Qf the survey group was 62/38. The 
^ higher proportion of four-year institutions in the respondent group 
resulted from feceiving respcmses from 84 percent of the four-year 
institutipns in the sample and only 68 percent of the two-year. 

Table 7 show^ comparison of the respondent and survey groups 
by control and level jointly. The differences^^rej^.accounted for by 
the different response"* rates *of- each category. Responses were 
received from 83 percent of the private four-year, 6S percent of 
^ the pubfic two-year, 88 percent of the public four-yiear, -and 67 
percent of the private two-^ear institutions. 



Table7 

Comparison Of 'R^pondent Group And Survey Group *^ 
According To Contfol And Level 



Vr 



Respondent Group 



Survey Group 









Private Four- Year 


l,fiOO - 


1.205 




(45% ) - > 


(43%) 


Public Two- Year 


616 * . 


907 




^ (28%) 


(32%) 


Public Four-Year * 


. 471 " 


■ 538. 




• (21%) 

• 


(19%) 


Private Two- Year 


"123 


183 




" (6%) 


.'(6%) 


Total 


. 2,210 


2,833 




(100%) 


' " aoo%) 




^ '83 



Institutional size was anticipated as being a critical diiferentiat-* 
ing variable. For the purposes of this study, size was to be. deter- 
- - - miried by enrollment, and institutions were classified as snjall, 

medium, or large based on enrollment B^ureS* obtained from the 
/ 974-7 975 Higher Education Directory data file. Small institutions 
were determined to be those with under 1,000 students, medium 
. to be^ those with befween 1,000 and 5,000 students, and large to 
be those wjth over 5,000 students. ' 
' Table 8 presents' a comparfsbn of the respondent and survey 
' groups by size, separately for public and private institutions. Small 
institutions were slightly underrepresented and large institutions ^ 
, slightly overrepres^nted in%e respondent group. Private medium- 
sized institutions were ovferrepresented, but the public ones /were a 
' bit underrepresented. 

• A PRORLE OF TH E. RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS , *• 

• 2 

, ^ Table 9 presefits a profile of'' the respondent group accordihg to 
, * control, level and size. None of this information was;;self-rQ.portedV 
it was all obtained from the 1974-75 Higher Education Directory " 
data file. ' . * ' 
* In the aggregate, 49 percent of the responding institutions were 
^ public4lnd 51 percent were. private; 67. percent were .four-year 

and 33 percent were ^wo-year; and; 36 percent were small, 41 
percent were medium, and 23 percent were large,* ^ , 

Forty-three percent of tl^e public institutions were' four-yg^ and / 
57 i)ercent were, two-year; 89 percent of the private institutions 
were four-year and 11 percent jf/ere two-year. Thirty-two percent 
of the four-year institutions were piblic and 68 percent' were 
private; 83 percent of the t\yo-year institutions were public and 
17 percent were private. 
' Fi^-seven percent of the public four-year colleges were lar^ 

and just 6xpercent were small; 50 percent ot the public two-year 
' colleges^ere'medium-sized, and the others were split^ evenly be- ^ 
tween small and large, 'Eighty-nine percent of the private two-year 
colleges were small and only on^ school was' large. Fifty-two per- - , 
^ ' cent of the private four-year Qolleges were small 'and 40 percent 
were medium-size<J: , * ... 
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Table 8 ' ' • . _ * 

, Comparison' Of Respondent Group And Survey Group According T<iSize 

^ : ■ 



All * Public?^ ' Private 

Respondent Survey Respondent ' Survey Respondent Survey 

Group "Group v Group ' Grou£^ Y^^Q^P Group 



Small 

(Enrollment under 1,000) 


808 
(36%) 


i,114 

■ (39'%) . ; 


178 
(16%) 


270 
■ (19% ) ^■ 


■ 630 
(56%) 


■ 844 
(60%) 


Medium ^ , 
(Enrollment ■ between 
■ L,000-5,ODQ) \ 


. 902 

(41%) 


1,138 

(40% ) ■ 


486 

■ ..(45%) r 


667 
(46% ) 


416 

^ C37%y 


.471 
(34%) 


' Large 

' (Enrollment over 5,000)* 


500 
(23%) 


581 • 
(21%)" 


■ 423 • 
(39%.)-' • 


498 
(3^%) 


77 

, (7'%) 


. (6%) 


Total 

# •;• 


2,210 ' 
(100%) 


2,833 
(100%) 


. 1,087 
(100%) 


1,435 
(100%) 


- 1,123 , 
. (100%) 


1,398- 
(100%) 



Table 9 ' . 

Profile Of The Responding Institutions 



I 



" Public a ■ • , Private 



total 4-Year A2-Year ' ' 4- Year _ -2- Year 



av § ■ s 

= = o - 5 o,_*=o 



2,210 26 175 270 152 311' 153 5,21 403 76. 109-13 1 
100% 1% 8% 12% 7% 14% 7% 24% 18% 3% 5% 1%? * 

^ ^ ; Z £ 

*Less than 0.5 percent. * . a i ^ 

TKe respondents were.asked to classify their institutions accord- 
ing to number of campuses following the Office of Education's 
classification schejne. Seventy-one perqent of the institutions were, 
single-campus, 17 percent were members ot a'^multi-campus system 
in which each unit has^^equal status, e.g,, the^lSt^e University of ' 
New Y6Tk,<8 percent vy^e main campuses, 3 percent were branches, ^ 
and 1 percent were some other type. The low proportion of branch 
campuses is explained in part by the fact that the niajority of 'the, 
institutions: covered by questionnaires completed at a central office * 
were this type. Ninety-one percent of the private institutions and" 
Just over half of the public were single c^pus, and fl percent of • 
me public were members of a multi-campiKystem, - - \ 




APPEMDiX A: 

The Siirviey Questionnaire 



Survey of Retirement Preparation Proglottis 
at Institutions of Higher Education 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association^ 
College Retirement Equities Fund 

Educational Research Division I 
730 Third Avenue New*York, N.Y. 10017 I 



Al prescnl. there \^ need for information about retirement preparation programs for employees 
of educational institutions These programs, distinct from pension plans, are intended to help 
employees forestall the harmful personal and social consequences that have been shown to occur 
when retirement planning is absent or inadequate This survey ^'^JDpo^led by a grant from Lilly 
Endowment, is the result of numerous requests to fiji this mforn^Sbn gap Mn adJitlon. we are 
seeking to learn what colleges and universities do for the benefit of former employees now retired 

, >^ - 

Findings will be used to aid institutions desjnng to begin or modify retirement preparation 
programs '! * . ^ \ • . 

Only with youv cuoperauon will we be able to provide acci'irate and complete information We 
will be most grateful if you answer all questions that pertain to youi* institution and then m,iil baclJ 
the questionnaire in ihe enclosed postage-paid envelope* ' , ^ 

f . . 

Please note that we are as interested in responses fronf institutions that do not hiwe a program 
as from ihose that do If you have any questicyis regarding this suryey. pleastttatfTtollcct) the 
Survey Director. Jim Mulanaphy. at <2 1 2) 490-9000 * .• 

A Copy of the i>iJrvey report will be sent to all the participating institutions ' 



, * Special Instructions 

1 If yogr institution has nefther a program to help staff i^embe* prepare for retirement nor a 
program to assist retired staff members, please complete Part General Information) of the 
questionnaire onfy and return it -I 

2 If y our institution has either a retirement preparation program o^a pVogram to assist r<;|ired 
employees, please complete Pari I and F^ris 2 and/or 1 as they apply 



CAftOl 
1 4J0 
$•19 



Part VGei^eral Information 



i 'Name and address of mstituti&n 



2 Name, iiilc. and dcpanmcni of person supplying infor- 
mation' » 



5 Area code, telephone number and extension 

_ ^ _ J? 



4# Number of staff membcrss 

faculty 20-24 I 

administrators apd other t 

professionals , j 

all others ' 30-m | 



,5 Approximate number of staff 
m«wbers expected to retire wiihm 
one year ) 
faculty 



adiTunistratots and oth^r 
professionals . v . 

all others 



6 Normal and mandatory 
retirement ages for 
staff members, 



faculty , * 

administrators ^nd other r 
professionals 4^4* [ 



all other) 



7 Is your mstituiion (Please Check one) 

D A sin^e-campus institution 

2 O A mam Campus or parent institution with one 
- or rnore branches * 

3Q '"A branch campus of a parent institution 

.4D A campus which is part of a group of adminis- 
tratively equal campuses in a multhcampus 
system 

' sD Other' (Please specify) 

If your institution is a branch campus, please Ii«i the name of 
Its parent . 



t)ocs your msiHution presently have a formal program 
to help ttnpIo)re$ prepare for ihcir own retirement** 

57 1 D Yes (IfYc^pleascanswer all questions 10 Part 2 
• after Arst answenng Q 9 and Q 10 below ) 

No - • • 



9 Does your institution) presently maintain contact with 
and/or assist former employees now fciireU** 



Jit, 



Yes(If Yci,plea^afvswerallquestions in Part 3 . 
after.flrst answering Q 10 below ) 



-zD No 



10 Does your institution presently offer a separate rettre*^ 
ment preparation program for people o(h«r th«n rtj^lar 
employees, e g/>. a course in the Department of Continu- 
ing Education'* 



2D No 



8S 
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A. 

Part»^Retlrement Preparation Program 



Defimtwn Any (jjyrmal program inlcndcd logivc^ftfiployecs dbcim^dcrstanJmgof what (hey willb« dealing with in retire 
mcnt and of what ihcy might do dunng iheir remaining working time TO make retirement more samfying 



. I 

1 Do you presently have more than one distinct retirement 
preparation prograi^for Maff members'' 
to-i D- Yes 

No ' - ' 

If Yes: 0 . ' — 

a> how many programs do y have'' , n [ 

J)) how do they differ'' (Please descnbe bnefly) 



The remaining questions in pari 2 cover your primary retire- 
ment preparation program If you have more than one pfo- 
gram. please answer the questions in reference to the one 
program you consider the more (most) comprehensive in 
coverage of the essential elements of retirement living This 
program n^ay have a number of different components 



2^ How long have ybu had t 
a) your pnmsuy program"' ,4.1s 

'b) any retirement preparation program'' in? 



3 What office or department is m charge of the pnmary 
~ program'' 



What IS the job titft of the person most im [Mediately, re- 
sponsible for conducting the program' \ 



Approximately what*pcrcentage of this person"* work 
lime dunng the course of a normal work year spent on 
/he program- #^ i ^ ] 



Is participation in the program ftilly voluntary'' 
2>iD Yes ' 
sO No, there is a compuj^ory aspect 



What employee groups participate in the pnmary program 
— or m some different retirement preparation progrj^ at 
your institution'' (please check as many as apply ) 





D«Vm 


1> A 






U Amy 








.3D 








3D 


2D 


-3D 




-3D 


2D 


-3D 



Faculty 54.1 D 

Administrators ?vtD 

Other Professionals 2«.rD 

Clerical -Se<^tanal Staff 2? 1 D 

Maintenance-Service Staff 2»-iD 

Others, (please specify) ?»-»D 



8 On the average, what percentage of those eligible em- 
ployees who arc invited to participate'tn the pnmary 
program do you estimate actually do so''j 



9 Does the partiC4pation rate vary by employee group'' 
33-JD Yejj 
2D No 



If Yes. please indicate the vanation(s) 



Do- you take into Account any special cbaractertsticCs) of 
your staff members when forming a group.td go through 
the program'' f-or example, occupational category or 
mantal status ^ ^ 
3^1 D Yes 

2D No^ ^* I * 

If Ym« on what basis do yHii select the groups? 



A * 



1 M , 



II What has been thea>eragtageofemployee> whopartici- 
paieJ in the program at the time ihey began this p*trtici- 
pation» • 

• , 33^*0 Fn 



13 What IS the earliest age at which an employee is inviteJ 
<• to ;f>articipate in the program ' ♦ | , 



13 Areempio>ees spt)uses normall) invncd to participate 
in the program'' 

20 No 

I f ^ f$, on the average what percentage of inv ited spt)uscs 
do >\>u estiiTitite actuaU) ^a^t>clf^te ' i 1 

' I 1 , I '■1 ' 

14 In the prt>gram. do you utili/e re^otirce people or ex- 
pens fron) outside your institution'' 

No 

If Y«s. in what capacity ' • 



15 Is the program condtictcd during normal v^rking hour\'' 
so-iD Yes 
2D No 

If No. when 1^ i\ conducted * 



if> Is the program conducted on campus 

52 Yes 
2^ No 



If No. where is it conducted'' 



B 



17 What method or methods do you use in the program'' 
{ Please circk a letter for each method used and then fill 
in the requested information for the method(s) ) 

10 A • Personal (individual) counseling 

Normal number of sessions 11 13 

13 Normal time between sessions ~ 

• Group discussion 
Normal number 0/ sessions ^ 
Normal time between sessions , ^ 

. Average size of group i« -t 

• I ecture * , , 
Normal number of ^esslons 
Normal time between sessions 
Avera^ sue of aUdicnce 

• Audio/visual 
Normal number of showings . 
Normal time between showings 
Average size of aldience 

' Qissemtnation of literature 
^ 5elf stu'dy^ 

■ Other (Please'spccify) 



2122 - 
2*2e - 



27 D 



\ 



lit Which of the above methods, if you use mote than on?, 
do you consider to be youf primary approach** (Please 
ansvverb> entering the letter inQ I Tt hat corresponds to 
your choice, e g . A for Personal counseling ) 

□ 



19 Who developed Ihe program'' 

3ft- 1 D Devefopcd entirely by MafT rftembprs at your 
institution' 

f ^ 2D DeveWped mainly by staff members at your 
mstuution * , 

3 D Developed entirely by an outside organization or 
orgam/aiions .^s?, 
*J3 DeveJopeil rwinly by an outside organization or 
' ^ organi/alKXis ' ' 
If staff members a! your ins tit utK)n worked on the devel- 
opment of the program, pie As c identify their ofricc(s)or 
dep.triment(s)^ . ^ 



^If anyone from jyutsfde your ln^^ltutlon worked on the 
development of the program « please identify their organi- 
/•ition(s> 



9u 



81 



CAft0 4 

1 410 

5-fet 



What subjects ar^ covered by deslj^ in thr program'' 
(Please circle a tetter for each subject covered 4nd then 
indicate the u&ual amount of time in hours devoled to 
the $ubject($) ) 



10 


A 


• Income and other firunciai 


♦1 1? 


19 


B 


• Physical health care % 


l*^iS 


16 


C 


• Nutrttion 


17 10 


19 


D 


■ Mental/emotional heahh care . 


30-31 


32 ' 


E 


• Housing and location 


33^34 


35 


F 


• Consurmtailfairs ' 

• I eg<i] afT^rs 


26-37 


7« 


G 


3?M 


31 


H 


^^econd tareerVjob 
i^pponuniiies 


33 3? 


>* 


1 


- Volunteer activities 


3^36 


37 


J 


• Use of lejsure time 




40 


K 


• New roks/role atjjusiments 


4M3 


43 


L 


• Pefsonaf & Social relations 


44 4$ 


4« 


M 


■ I itss of spouse/death 


47 48 




N 


■ Transportation 


»il 


S3 


0 


• Personal security 




SS 


P 


■ Cluhs/orga nidations for older 
people 


56-S7 


s« 


Q 


/ Cfiher < Please specify) 


5*60 



21 Which subject usually elicits the greatest interest ffom 
parti C4pa tits'' (Please answer by enienng the letier in 
Q 20 that corresponds to your choke, e g.. A for In- 



Come and other financial ) 



□ 



22 Has th^, program had any»signiflcant problems'' 
MiD Yes 
3 □ No 
If Yes. what wCrc they'' * 



2) Do you follow up'the program in an> formal way phor to 
retirement such as by "refresher" courses or enrolhng 
pamcipantsjn a retirement organization'' 
45-' CD Yes ^ *u 

3D No . ^ 
If Yes, in what way(i)'' 



24 "tJo you evaluate the program m any formal way'' 
«7iD Yes 
>□ No 
If Yes, in what wa><s)? 



er|o2 



4 



Please use ihc^lanK space below, lo describe any special or unusual features of^ourprograhi that you believe Me should 
know about In addition wc would wckome any comments tsuggesiions. tautions. etc ) vou Hould care to make regarding 
the establishment and operation of a retirement preparation program » 



CA«OS 
1 no . 



Part 3~Pott- Retirement Prdgram 



I What pnvilcgc> jnd Ixrncfits othcrthan tho>c offered to the general publit do you maV.e available lo retited Maff membCrN'> 
(Please drck a letter for cath privilege or benefit made available and then indicate by a chet^ihc retired employees to 













M( T* 


















Sw^lri 






I^TkM 


-^^ • 








Rf<kr< 




S«(rt<«ri«l 




i 




10 


A 


Athktic/recreational facilities 












□ 


i □ 


> □ 

* 




B 


Cafeteria/dming room 








■ »o 


Ji 1 


□ 


r J D 


> □ 


22 


C 


Concerls/dramatics/lectures 






»□ 






□ 


J □ 




2« 


D 


Course «>fferings 


« □ 


» □ 


>. □ 


«□ 


»1 


□ 


J □ 




U 


e\ 


1 ibrary 


i* LJ 


M L—l ' 






J»-i 


□ 


» □ 




40 


F 


•Discounts, at booWstores. etc 


- □ 


*i □ 






»*' 


a 




> □ 


4« 


Q 


■ Children/spouse edgcaiion 


.7 □ 


Q 


•» □ 


» □ 


4n 


□ 


J □ 


> □ 




K 


■ Financial loans ^ 


" □ 


v< □ 


" □ 


M □ 


47 1 


□ 


J □ 


> □ 


M 


1 


• Housing 


4» □ 


M □ 








□ 


'^O 




64 


J 


■ Parking , 


♦» □ 


«• □ 






♦»1 


Q 


J □ 




CARoe 










« 








70-rm 

•0-5 


10 


K 


• OfTice/taboratory facilities 


" □ 


'J □ 




w □ 


i*i 


□ 


'J □ 




1» 


k 


> Secretanal/clencal help 


- □ 


□ 








□ 






22 


M ^University/faculty club 




M □ 


» □ 


« □ 


11 1 


□ 


J □ 




2i 


N 


■ SociaVprofe\sionaI clubs 


» □ 


30 □ 






J>i 


□ 






34 


0 


■ Group travel 


» □ 


y. □ 


□ 




J»-1 


□ 


J □ 


> □ 


40 


P 


• Group health insurance 




*i □ 


«□ 




4V 


□ 




? □ 


4e 


0 


> Group4ife (nsur;mc«— ^ 






« □- 






Q 






i2 


R 


■ Medical counselingi/exams 


« □ 


»^ □ 


«□ 


« □ 


47 


□ 


□ 


>a 


M 


S 


• Medical treatment 


« □ 




□ 


« □ 




a 






«4 


T 


■ Infirmaryhosphal facilities 


« □ 


" □ 








□ 


J □ > □ 






















10 




■ job placement/employment 
counseling^ 












□ 


J □ 






V 


• Financial counseling 




• - □ 


- □ 


» □ 




□ 


? □ 






w 


' 1 egal counseling 


» □ 




« □ / J« □ 




Q 




> □ 


34 


X 


■ Personal counseling ^ 


« □ 


» □ 


3V 


□ 


i □ 


> □ 


Y 


> Other (Kkasc speci(y) 


« □ 


» □ 


□ * w □ 


»■ 


□ 


? □ 





•If you confer emeritus status on retired faculty, do you offer ihepi pnvileg^ci or benefits thai 
non-cmeritus retired faculty' 
40-1 □ Yes > 
20 No 

If Yev please describe briery ^ | 



are n^X available to 



D*)e^your mstitutionpidintjtnconldct suth staff members after they retire'' 
44-1 Q Yes 

2D No ^ . 

If ^ts. 

(a) How IS this done'* (Please check aj» many as apply ) 

*i Q In (.unilctiKin Miih pensions iod other hcnefus S2 □ ( oniinum^Kc rcUremcni prc(wir«tion prt>grdm 

*• D Rouiine updalmj! of r«rs<innel rc^.ords S3 □ Mavingj school leprescnt^tive ^nie, ^.jJI or si sit 

Mulling st.hool AiWtw other puWicJiions tifnciottmc • 

4« Q ^Sending p"ce(rnf! cards t»nh«rifidivs or <innisersaries H Q Invuation lo return and lilK over any problems 
49 D lnvitaliiir»lo schvwl evcnis such 4S commencements bles. ttt 

' 50 □ tK>lding spc*.ial events su*.h 4s dinners $$ □ Other (Plejse specify) 

4' Q' SpoowJont: a retirees *.luh , 

Jt . ** * 

. (b> Is this done majniy on a formal Or informal basis'* 

5«-i □ hormal « « 

1 □ Informal 

||c>Ms ihiv coordinated by one office or^done separately by a numbef of diffei 
$7 1 □ twwjinaicd by»tine ofT^e 
» W'hK^h offK.e' 

2 D Oonc separately by diJTerent units t 



from 
Irou- 



fe^^un 



PIcast use the blank spate below fotany comments (suggestions tautwns, etc iyou ftould tare to make regarding the 
establishment and operation of^a post retirement program for former employ ee< j 




Thank >ou /or^ our Mp ^^isc reiurh the cDfn[<4cted quc^lK>nfUlrc ijt ihc crKki\<d piistjifc p*td envelope ^ 
errmirdmjteruh J^nhir^>iiu> returmenrrrepjiiiionorposi letire^nl pfo^r^ntv f>lKd\t send^cop) unde^^pu^e cover M^lo 
Jim V{ut>n»phy ^ 
Te*Jif A li>MuaiKC M>d AomiiiyTAswMlwn 
7» Third A^ftue New YrtluN Y 10017 



APPENDIX B: 

MstofMaj<?r Study Contributors 




The individuals ^d institutions listed below provided valuable 
direction, information, and assistance in support of our research 
efforts throughout the study; To conserVe space, the presidents and 
/office/s of the over 2,200 colleges and universities that participated 
in the survey are not included on the list. Their contributions are 
--cited in the Acknowledgements section of this report. 

IndiviHuals \ 

Phoebe Bdileyr Action for Independent^MAturity 
Clyde Bair; Brigham Young University ^ - 
. Ponala Bowman, Consultant and Past Direct9;' of till Pre-Retire- 
ment Planning Center , 
Virginia Boyack, Andrus Gerontology Center ' . 
^Leonard Breen, Pufrdue University 

Herbert Brenner, The University bf Southern California ^ 
Julian3rodie, Rjetirement Program Services 
Hugh Browef^ Society for Pre-Retirement Pcogram Planners 
Blue Carstenson, American Manpower a|^d Aging Advisory 
, Services , ' * ' . 

' Peter Dickinson, Author and Consultant * 
Dennis Dion, The University of Connecticut 
Ann Downing, £)epartment of Elder Affairs of the Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts " * ^ 
Theodore- Drews^ National Center for Education Statistics 
Maryse Eymonerie, American Association of University Professors 



K. Edwin Graham, American Council of Lifclnsurance 

Saul Gruner, ^p|^nc Gafeer Planning pKr^iporated 

Sybil Gruner, Retirement Advisors * " ^ , 

Woodrow Hunter, TheUniversity of Michigan * * 

Harold Israel, Scarboro&ghResearch Corporation 

Robext LiUnell, The University^of Southern California 

John McBrTde, Action for Independent Maturity 

James^^McFadden? Manpower Education Institute 

Sylvia McDonald, Majianoplis College^ ^ ' 

Bemadette Malinoski, The University of Michigan ^ , * 

U. Vincent Manion, Rettt^ent Services Incorporated 

William Oriol, The Spqicial Committee on Aging, Xj. S. Senate - 

Elmer Otte, Author and Consultant / * ' 

Erdman Palmore, Duke University 

Jennie Partee, The University of Michigan 

James Peterson, The University^of Southern California 

William Pr^ft, Purdue University 

Henry Reddick, bureau of Retirement, Civil, Service Commission 

G.D. Scheufler, Purdue^ University 

George Sullivan, Academy for Educajiqnal Development 

Ricl^ard Taubald, Montclair State University - 

James Thorson, Georgia Center for Continuing ^Education, Tiie 

Uouversity of Georgia' * 
Marvin Veronee, Industrial Relation^ Center, The University of 

Chicago ' 

Robert Weiner, The Select Committee on ^g\ng, U.S.. House of 
^ Representatives « 
Yolanda Wesely,^ Equitable Life Assurance Society 

Organizations * ^, , - 

Academy for Educational Development, New York, NY 10019 
Action for Independent Maturhy, Washington, DC 20049 ^ 
Administration on Aging, Washington, DC 20201 * ^• 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, WasWng- 
' ton, DC 2,0036 ^ <J ' 

*Amai$an*Gouncil of Life Insurance, Washington, DQ 20006 
Aii^fcan. Manpower and Aging Advisory Servicgs, Washington, 

iBbooo6 ' 

An^p Geronfblogy Center, The tjniversity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angelesf CA 90007 ^ . 

Association for Gerontology in ♦ Higher Education, Washington, 
DC 20036 , ^ . . ' • . ^ ; - ' 



Bureau of Business PFactices, Waterford, GT 06385 

.Center for the Study of Aging and Human Development, Duke 

University, Durham, NC 27710 * J 
, The Conference Board, New York, NY 1 0022 
Department of Elder Affairs, The Commonwealth of Massa- ' 

chusetts, Boston, MA 02116 
•Georgia Center for Continuing Education, The University of 

Georgia, Athens, GA 30601 , / . 

. The Gerontological Society, Washington; DC 20036 
Industrial Relations Center, THe University of Chicago, Chicago, 
IL 60637 

Institute of Gerontology, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
.MI 48109 . 

Manpower Education Institute, New York, NY 10016 
National Center for Educatid/i Statistics, Washington, DC 20201 ' 
^ National Council of Senior Citizens, Washington, DC 20005 ' 
National Couiicil on Aging, Washington, iJ.C 20036 - 
National Retired Teachers Association/ American Association of 

Retired Persons, Washington, DC ?0049 - 
New York City Mayor's Office for the Aging, New York, NY ' < 

10007 ' 
Pre-Retirement Planning Center, Des^ Moines, I A 503 1 1 
Retirement Advisors/ New York, NY 10D19 • * 

Retirement Living^ New York, NY 10022 
Retirement Pi^^;^ Services, New York, N^ 10022 . 
Retirement Services Incorporated, Eugene, (OR 97405 
Scarborough Research Corporation, New York, NY 40dl6 
Scripps Foundation Gerontology Center, Miaifii University' of 

Ohio. Oxford, OH 45056 ^ . : . \ 

Social Security Administration, Washington, DC 20^01 ' 
Society for Pre-Retirement Program .Planners, Omaha,^ NE 68 102 » 
Survey Research Center, The University of Michigan, Ahn Arbor, 

MI 48109 ^ ^ ' . - , 

THinc Career Planning Corporation, New. York NY 10019 
Trewhella/Cohen/Arbuckle, New York, N't 10036 



